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An  Overview— PRC  Agriculture 
And  Farm  Import  Prospects 


Press  reports  indicate  that  in  the 
wake  of  events  in  the  past  few 
months,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
(PRC)  will  be  placing  more  emphasis 
on  economic  planning  and  on  trade  with 
the  West,  including  the  United  States. 

The  problem  in  evaluating  trends  in 
PRC  trade  is  one  of  sorting  out  the 
contradictions  and  separating  reality 
from  speculation.  Contradictions  are 
evident  in  the  mismatching  of  resources 
and  population,  enormous  inequities  in 
climate  and  geography,  and  seeming  in- 
consistencies in  trade. 

The  PRC’s  population  relative  to  the 
amount  of  farmland  within  the  country 
is  an  obvious  mismatch.  The  PRC  must 
feed  and  clothe  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
world’s  population  from  about  one-sixth 
of  the  world’s  farmland. 

There  are  further  inequalities  within 
the  country.  Because  of  natural  factors, 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  population 
is  concentrated  in  the  eastern  one-third 
of  the  country,  which  also  contains  a 
similar  percentage  of  the  country’s 
farmland. 

Natural  diversions  of  climate  and  to- 
pography separate  the  PRC’s  eastern 
agricultural  area  into  two  broad  seg- 
ments— based  on  rice  in  the  south  and 
dryland  crops,  especially  wheat  and 
coarse  grains,  in  the  north.  Weather 
conditions  are  more  uncertain  in  the 
North  China  Plain. 

The  PRC’s  current  Five-Year  Plan 
places  agriculture  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  priorities  for  investment.  The  Chinese 
hope  to  attain  self-sufficiency  in  output 
not  only  of  grain,  but  of  other  necessi- 
ties such  as  cotton  and  oilseeds.  They 
also  want  to  produce  sizable  quantities 
of  industrial  crops  for  export  by  the 
final  year  of  the  plan  in  1980.  The  plan 
stresses  modernization  of  agriculture, 
rather  than  an  intensification  of  tradi- 
ditional  practices,  to  attain  these  goals. 

The  plan,  in  particular,  calls  for  the 
basic  mechanization  of  agriculture  by 
1980  and  the  utilization  of  much  larger 


Based  on  remarks  by  Richard  E.  Bell, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams, before  a Conference  on  China’s 
Agriculture,  sponsored  by  the  Council  for 
U.S.-China  Trade,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1976. 


quantities  of  high-quality  chemical  fer- 
tilizer. Much  of  the  fertilizer  will  be 
produced  by  13  large  chemical  fertilizer 
plants  imported  from  abroad,  which 
would  be  in  full  production  as  early  as 
next  year.  Eight  of  the  13  were  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  and  all 
utilize  UJS.  technology.  This  should 
help  boost  crop  yields. 

Mechanization,  which  now  consists 
mostly  of  relatively  simple  labor-saving 
equipment  and  tools  rather  than  large- 
scale  mechanization,  should  promote 
still  more  intensive  land  use  and  also 
increase  crop  yields.  Mechanization  will 
also  assist  in  the  construction  of  small 
water  control  facilities  and  other  land 
improvement  measures  that  have  done 
so  much  to  help  stabilize  and  increase 
agricultural  output  since  1949. 

Of  course,  there  are  formidable  ob- 
stacles remaining  to  be  overcome: 

• The  PRC’s  population  is  believed  to 
be  increasing  by  almost  2 percent  a 
year.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a nation  pro- 
ducing the  quantity  of  grain  the  PRC 
does  to  regularly  increase  output  by 
over  2 percent  a year  compounded. 

• Programs  to  modernize  agriculture 
could  increase  production  substantially 
and  possibly  even  produce  a break- 
through, but  only  if  modern  inputs  are 
combined  in  optimum  proportions.  The 
Chinese  may  have  trouble  putting  the 
package  together,  especially  by  1980. 

• Weather  is  notoriously  variable  and 
unpredictable.  The  Chinese  are  current- 
ly able  to  cope  with  drought  or  flood 
infinitely  better  than  25  years  ago.  But 
yields  on  over  60  percent  of  the  PRC’s 
farmland  are  still  subject  to  vagaries  of 
weather. 

• Mechanization,  even  on  a small 
scale,  may  not  be  compatible  with  labor- 
intensive  intercropping  and  multiple- 
cropping rotations.  (See  article  on  page 
4.) 

Limitations  of  climate,  soils,  and  to- 
pography restrict  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing much  new  acreage  into  cultivation. 
Thus,  increases  in  output  must  accrue, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  primarily  from 
more  production  per  unit  of  land  now 
under  cultivation.  Over  the  past  25 
years,  the  Chinese  have  worked  very 
hard,  and  output  has  increased.  So  far, 
however,  most  of  the  increase  has 
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Far  left,  bagged 
soybeans  imported 
by  the  PRC — once  a 
leading  exporter 
of  soybeans  but 
increasingly 
strapped  for 
adequate  supplies 
of  beans  and  oil. 

Left,  harvesting 
cotton  in  Chinyang 
County,  Shensi 
Province.  Below, 
harvesting  grain. 

In  years  of  scarcity, 
the  PRC  must  import 
large  quantities 
of  grain  to  meet 
its  domestic  needs, 
and  it  also  is  an 
important  cotton  buyer. 


itemmed  from  more  intensive  land  use 
—that  is,  utilizing  the  vast  reservoir  of 

■ ural  labor  to  plant  more  crops  per  unit 
)f  farmland  each  year — rather  than 
from  increased  yields  per  crop  sown. 

Multiple-cropping,  intercropping,  and 
ather  labor-intensive  traditional  produc- 
tion practices  have  proven  successful 
thus  far  in  China.  But  these  practices 
produce  a “one-time”  increase  in  output, 
not  sustained  growth  over  a period  of 
years. 

With  all  these  problems,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Chinese  have  done  very  well. 
Famine  and  starvation  in  China  are 

■ nightmares  of  the  past.  Everyone  has 
enough  food  to  eat  and  enough  clothes 
to  wear,  although  the  Chinese  recognize 
that  they  are  a developing  country. 
Moreover,  imports  have  been  required. 

Until  recently  at  least,  the  Chinese 
seem  to  have  grown  more  dependent 
upon  imports.  For  example,  in  1956 
only  about  6 percent  of  PRC’s  imports 
by  value  were  agricultural,  while  agri- 
culture supplied  about  75  percent  of 


total  exports.  However,  by  1975,  agri- 
cultural imports,  including  chemical 
fertilizers,  but  excluding  payments  for 
imported  fertilizer  plants  now  under 
consideration  in  the  PRC,  had  grown  to 
24  percent  of  total  imports,  while  agri- 
cultural exports  had  declined  to  54  per- 
cent of  total  exports. 

Rice  exports  in  1975/76  were  around 
1.0  million  tons — about  the  same  as  in 
1956 — but  soybean  exports  had  de- 
clined from  almost  1.0  million  tons  in 
1956  to  about  300,000  in  1975.  Cotton 
imports  jumped  from  42,000  tons  in 
1956  to  146,000  tons  in  1975. 

The  PRC  imported  about  3.4  million 
tons  of  grain  in  1975,  compared  with 
zero  imports  in  1956.  Quantities  of  grain 
and  cotton  imported  in  1975  were  far 
below  those  of  1973  and  1974,  when 
short  crops  forced  Peking  to  purchase 
record  quantities  of  grain,  cotton,  and 
even  soybeans  and  soybean  oil. 

It  was  during  that  period  that  the 
PRC  for  the  first  time  since  1949  pur- 
chased large  quantities  of  U.S.  wheat, 


corn,  cotton,  soybeans,  and  soybean  oil. 
In  1973,  the  United  States  supplied 
about  55  percent  of  the  grain,  30  per- 
cent of  the  cotton,  90  percent  of  the 
vegetable  oil,  and  all  of  the  soybeans 
imported  by  the  PRC.  In  1974,  the 
United  States  provided  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  grain,  54  percent  of  the 
cotton,  and  all  of  the  soybeans  delivered 
to  the  PRC. 

Although  the  United  States  did  not 
share  in  the  Chinese  agricultural  market 
in  the  years  preceding  1972,  the  PRC 
has  actually  been  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  importers  of  wheat  ever  since 
1961.  At  the  same  time,  the  country 
has  been  a leading  exporter  of  rice. 
However,  foreign  exchange  earned  from 
the  sale  of  rice  has  usually  fallen  far 
short  of  the  cost  of  importing  wheat  and 
corn. 

Between  1961  and  1970,  the  PRC 
purchased  more  wheat  than  any  other 
country,  and  since  1970  only  the  USSR 
and  Japan  have  imported  more  wheat 
than  China.  In  2 of  the  past  6 years,  the 
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PRC  was  the  leading  importer  of  wheat, 
but  it  slipped  from  first  place  in  1974/ 
75  to  seventh  in  1975/76  and  is  expect- 
ed to  be  about  the  fifth  leading  importer 
in  1976/77. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  recent  decline 
in  purchases  of  wheat  and  other  com- 
modities, such  as  cotton,  soybeans,  and 
vegetable  oil,  represents  a downward 
trend  or  only  a temporary  pause.  The 
various  factors — political  and  economic 
— that  determine  when,  how  much,  and 
from  whom  the  Chinese  buy  wheat  are 
known  only  in  Peking.  All  of  the  com- 
modities the  PRC  has  imported  in  the 
past  are  commodities  the  United  States 
can  provide  in  large  quantities  and  at 
competitive  prices.  The  question  is  will 
the  Chinese  require  these  products  in 
the  future? 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that  not 
all  of  the  PRC’s  decisions  to  import 
are  determined  by  domestic  levels  of 
consumption  of  staple  foods. 

• Cotton,  for  example,  is  imported, 
at  least  in  part,  for  the  manufacture  of 
textiles,  a leading  export  item.  Import 
levels  are  partially  determined  by  the 
outlook  for  textile  exports. 

• Little,  if  any,  of  PRC  grain  has  been 
used  for  livestock  feed,  and  although 
this  could  eventually  develop,  that  time 
is  probably  some  years  away.  One  of 
the  first  possibilities  is  that  the  PRC 
might  begin  to  import  feedgrain  for  a 
limited  but  important  animal  husbandry 
program  such  as  dairying. 

In  summary,  the  chances  appear  good 
that  the  PRC  will  continue  to  import 
agricultural  commodities.  And,  if  so,  it 
is  hoped  we  can  make  the  Sino-U.S. 
agricultural  trade  more  of  a normal, 
regular,  year-to-year  flow.  Among  the 
commodities  the  United  States  has  to 
offer,  the  Chinese  would  probably  be 
most  interested  in  cotton. 

Regarding  grain,  the  PRC  in  early 
November  concluded  an  agreement  for 
the  import  of  500,000  tons  of  Australian 
wheat  and  a Canadian  wheat  team  will 
soon  visit  the  PRC.  In  the  past,  Peking 
has  diversified  grain  purchases,  appar- 
ently because  it  does  not  wish  to  be 
dependent  upon  a limited  number  of 
suppliers.  Thus,  China  may  also  buy 
wheat  from  other  suppliers,  and  we  can 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  be  in- 
cluded among  those  suppliers. 

All  in  all,  there  are  many  uncertain- 
ties in  the  future  of  agricultural  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  There  are,  however, 

Continued  on  page  12 


The  PRC:  Asian  Factor 
In  World  Grain  Trade 


By  DONALD  J.  NOVOTNY 

Foreign  Commodity  Analysis,  Grain  and  Feed 
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The  role  played  by  the  People’s  Re- 
public of  China  (PRC)  in  world 
grain  trade  is  important — but  more  be- 
cause of  what  it  could  be  rather  than 
what  it  has  been. 

Many  people  see  this  future  role  as 
an  extension  of  past  trends  that  include 
wheat  imports  of  3-6  million  tons  a year 
and  rice  exports  of  1-2  million  tons  a 
year.  More  likely,  however,  are  gains  in 
PRC  grain  imports  as  the  nation  moves 

Based  on  his  speech  at  the  “1976  Inter- 
national Seminar  on  Wheat,”  sponsored  by 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  October  19,  1976, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Harvesting  soybeans,  PRC 

lj; 

into  increasingly  advanced  stages  of  de 
velopment  and  finds  practical  reason'  ! 
for  greater  participation  in  world  trade 
This  trade  could  develop  in  two  ways1 
First,  the  PRC  might  make  fuller  ust 
of  imports  to  cover  temporary  crop  , 
shortfalls — thus  far,  done  only  to  ; 
limited  extent.  Secondly,  and  more  im 
portantly,  trade  could  soon  begin  a mon 
definite  trend  of  long-term  growth,  pos 
sibly  at  a fairly  rapid  rate. 

So  far,  there  are  few,  if  any,  outwarc 
signs  of  either  of  these  forces  for  in 
creased  trade,  but  this  could  be  changec 
suddenly  if,  in  contrast  to  past  years,  the 
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j RC  should  actively  begin  to  seek  for- 
ign  trade. 

Experiences  with  other  nations  show 
I lat  past  trends  do  not  always  indicate 
jture  prospects.  Nobody  could  have 
redicted  from  previous  performances 
lat  the  USSR  would  buy  25  million 
ons  of  grain  in  a single  year,  or  that 
ndia  in  1975  would  purchase  5 million 
ons  of  U.S.  grain  to  become  the  biggest 
J.S.  cash  market  that  year. 

For  the  PRC,  it  seems  not  a question 
>f  whether  China  too  will  surprise  the 
vorld,  but  rather  a question  of  when. 

iRGUMENTS  against  increased  PRC 
participation  in  world  trade  are  nu- 
ous  but  debatable.  People  say  that — 
. . the  PRC’s  total  grain  production 
sntly  has  become  more  steady,  more 
ught  proof.  This  also  was  said  about 
European  Community  until  1976, 
:n  drought  forced  it  to  purchase  30 
ion  tons  of  grain  from  outside 
rces.  And  it  was  said  about  the 
ted  States  until  the  poor  corn  crop 
1974. 

. . the  PRC’s  foreign  exchange  prob- 
s will  not  allow  it  to  import  more 
in,  even  if  the  need  arose.  But  as  far 
:ommercial  imports  are  concerned, 
Muc  same  would  have  been  said  with 
equal  conviction  about  India  a few 
| "years  ago. 

...  even  if  the  country  needs  to  im- 
"i  port  more,  the  PRC’s  system  will  simply 
| suppress  this  need.  But  that  is  the  mis- 
judgment  that  was  made  for  the  Soviet 
I ; Union. 

| Some  reports  also  give  the  idea  that 
over  80  percent  of  the  PRC’s  people 
live  on  farms  and  that  their  income  per 
person  remains  extremely  low — perhaps 
about  equal  to  incomes  in  South  Asia. 

’ ■ Mainly  because  the  PRC  does  not  trade 
much — and  because  it  has  at  least  150 
j;']  million  more  people  to  feed  and  clothe 
1 1 than  it  did  15  years  ago — many  have 
notions  that  living  standards  are  at  bare 
subsistence  levels. 

The  PRC’s  trade  is  now  about  $15 
billion  both  ways — roughly  where  the 
USSR’s  was  12  or  15  years  ago.  Soviet 
imports,  including  grain  imports,  have 
increased  by  over  $30  billion  since  then, 
and  somehow  the  country  has  managed 
to  export  more  to  pay  for  them.  Why 
would  not  the  PRC  be  able  to  increase 
exports  by  $30-$40  billion  over  the  next 
15  years  and— without  disrupting  capital 
goods  import  plans — program  $5-$10 
billion  for  agricultural  imports? 

In  some  ways,  the  PRC  also  is  com- 


parable to  Japan  15  years  ago.  Then, 
the  office  of  Wheat  Associates  USA, 
Inc.,  an  FAS  market  development  coop- 
erator, was  considering  closing  down. 
U.S.  wheat  exports  to  Japan  were  under 
a million  tons,  with  growth  in  the  mar- 
ket seemingly  finished.  Since  there  was 
little  feeding  of  grain  to  animals,  Japan’s 
corn  imports  were  small  and  seemed 
unlikely  to  increase  much — or  be  per- 
mitted to  increase.  Japan  was  approach- 
ing self-sufficiency  in  cereals,  was  proud 
of  it,  and  planned  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Japan’s  exports  at  that  time  were 
about  $3  billion,  and  the  country  was 
running  a trade  deficit. 

Since  1960,  however,  Japan’s  exports 
have  grown  by  over  $50  billion,  with 
about  $9  billion  of  these  increased  reve- 
nues used  each  year  for  farm  imports. 

In  1960,  Japan  consumed  around  220 
kilograms  of  cereals  per  person,  plus 
roughly  40  kilograms  of  meat,  fish,  and 
eggs,  with  almost  none  of  the  meat  fed 
on  grain.  Today,  the  PRC  consumes 
around  220  kilograms  of  cereals  per 
capita  and  around  10  to  20  kilograms 
of  meat,  eggs,  and  fish. 

The  other  countries  of  Asia  generally 
consume  about  190  kilograms  of  cere- 
als and  probably  no  more  than  10  of 
meat,  eggs,  and  fish  per  person.  The 
same  is  true  for  much  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa. 

The  point  is  that  in  many  ways  the 
PRC  of  today  is  a lot  closer  to  the 
Japan  of  15  years  ago  than  to  the 
poorer  countries  of  the  world.  Japan’s 
meat,  fish,  and  egg  consumption  has 
risen  by  around  30  kilograms  per  per- 
son since  1960.  USSR  consumption  of 
these  items  has  increased  by  a similar 
amount.  And  the  PRC’s  consumption 
might  do  likewise  in  the  next  15  years. 

As  in  Japan  and  the  USSR  15  years 
ago,  the  PRC’s  supply  of  nongrain 
feedstuffs  today  is  probably  already  fully 
utilized,  which  means  that  any  gain  in 
animal  production  must  come  mainly 
from  grain  feeding.  Even  without  count- 
ing population  growth — which  will 
probably  absorb  much  of  the  increase 
in  domestic  grain  production — 30  extra 
kilograms  of  animal  products  for  850 
million  people  probably  represents  at 
least  100  million  tons  of  grain.  What- 
ever the  figure — 80  million,  100  million, 
or  120  million  tons — it  is  enormous. 

Much  of  this  extra  grain  could  prob- 
ably be  produced  by  the  PRC.  But  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  that  kind  of  in- 
crease might  also  set  the  stage  for  larger 


PRC  imports  of  grain.  Other  countries 
have  found  importing  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  the  PRC  probably  will  too. 

Another  similarity  with  Japan  is  the 
PRC’s  interest  in  small  machinery,  par- 
ticularly hand  tractors.  This  kind  of 
mechanization  was  just  beginning  in 
Japan  in  1960,  and  Japan  now  has  over 
six  times  as  many  tractors  as  in  1960. 
In  the  PRC  today,  there  is  a great  deal 
of  interest  in  planning  for  a similar 
kind  of  mechanization. 

The  big  difference  between  mechani- 
zation in  the  PRC  now  and  that  of 
Japan  a few  years  ago  is  that  in  Japan 
it  happened  more  by  the  pull  of  mar- 
ket forces,  whereas  in  the  PRC  it  is 
happening  more  because  of  plans. 

The  country,  in  short,  has  been  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  a more  ad- 
vanced economy,  and  the  real  expansion 
and  payoff  appears  to  be  at  hand.  As 
change  occurs,  labor  will  have  to  be 
released  from  the  fields,  with  attendant 
emphasis  on  mechanization. 

Advancing  mechanization  in  agricul- 
ture indicates  general  economic  devel- 
opment and  a lifting  of  living  standards. 
When  farmworkers  change  to  nonfarm- 
ing pursuits,  the  levels  of  living  of  those 
workers  and  their  families  tend  to  in- 
crease. Directly  or  indirectly,  that  also 
translates  into  more  and  better  food. 

Also,  experiences  in  other  countries 
show  a certain  setback  in  the  amount 
of  product  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  land  when  machines  begin  to  re- 
place people  on  fields  and  farms. 

Because  of  its  system  and  the  frugal- 
ity of  its  people,  the  PRC  may  be  able 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  these  two 
results  of  the  mechanization  process. 
But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  assume 
that  the  results  can  be  avoided  entirely, 
or  even  to  presume  that  PRC  leaders 
would  see  this  as  advantageous. 

In  fact,  per-acre  productivity  could 
be  even  more  affected  by  mechanization 
in  the  PRC  than  in  other  countries, 
owing  to  the  delicately  evolved  system 
of  labor-intensive  cropping  now  in  place. 

As  the  machines  move  in,  even  if 
they  are  small  and  well-designed,  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  intricate  balance  will 
be  disturbed.  And  while  the  result  will 
clearly  be  to  increase  the  amount  of 
crops  produced  per  unit  of  human  la- 
bor, there  seems  almost  certain  to  be 
some  sacrifice  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  crop  per  unit  of  land. 

If  the  PRC  should  begin  to  trade 
more  and  to  import  more  grain,  there 
is  the  question  of  where  that  grain 

Continued  on  page  12 
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Sweden’s  Farmers  Strongly 
Represented  in  New 
Coalition  Government 


• Sweden,  after  44 
years  of  political 
control  by  the  Social 
Democratic  Party — 
alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  parties 
— is  now  governed  by 
a coalition  of  three 
non-Socialist  parties 
(Center,  Moderate, 
and  Liberal)  that 
accounts  for  180  of 
the  349  seats  in  the 
Riksdag. 

• What  are  some  of 
the  implications  of 
this  political  change 
on  Sweden’s  farm 
policy  and  its  effect 
on  firms  selling  in  the 
Swedish  agricultural 
market? 


Sweden’s  Center  Party,  headed  by  Thor- 
bjorn  Falldin,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  is 
the  largest  in  the  new  Government  coalition. 
It  has  strong  ties  to  agriculture  and  was 
known  in  earlier  years — when  a large  part  of 
the  Swedish  labor  force  was  employed  in  agri- 
culture— as  the  Agrarian  Party. 

The  Center  Party,  traditionally  supported 
by  farmers,  has  expanded  its  political  influ- 
ence in  recent  years. 

Its  appeal  is  not  only  to  farmers  and  for- 
esters, who  make  up  less  than  7 percent  of 
Sweden’s  employed  population,  but  also  to 
persons  concerned  with  environmental  issues, 
concentration  of  economic  and  social  power 
in  Stockholm,  and  the  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  two  other  parties  in  the  new  coalition 
(Liberal  and  Moderate)  hold  11  Cabinet 
posts,  compared  with  only  eight  for  the  Cen- 
ter Party.  (One  Cabinet  member  has  no  party 
affiliation.) 

Thus,  the  two  other  parties  may  tend  to 
neutralize  the  agrarian  interests  of  the  Center 
Party,  although  both  of  the  former  share 
with  the  latter  a desire  to  improve  the  politi- 
cal climate  for  the  Swedish  business  com- 
munity. 

On  the  surface,  Sweden’s  new  Cabinet 
might  be  expected  to  bring  about  a sizable 
boost  in  agricultural  influence  on  Govern- 
ment decisions.  Six  of  the  20  new  Cabinet 
members  are  farmers,  including  one  farmer’s 
wife,  and  two  others  have  strong  agricultural 
ties.  There  were  no  farmers  in  the  previous 
Cabinet,  nor  did  any  of  these  Cabinet  mem- 
bers have  any  direct  ties  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Falldin,  for  example,  owns  and  oper- 
ates a 500-acre  farm — large  by  Swedish 
standards — in  northern  Sweden,  on  which  he 
raises  sheep,  potatoes,  and  timber. 

Other  farmer  members  of  the  new  Cabinet 
include: 

• Anders  Dahlgren,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, started  his  career  operating  a rented 
farm  and  later  bought  the  land.  He  also  is 
keenly  interested  in  forestry  matters. 

• Eric  Kronmark,  Minister  of  Defense, 
owns  and  farms  a farm-and-forestry  operation 
in  southern  Sweden  and  had  served  on  the 
Riksdag  Agriculture  Committee. 

• Nils  G.  Asling,  Minister  of  Industry, 
operates  a beef  cattle  and  grain  farm  in  north- 


central  Sweden.  He  is  vice  president  of  tl 
Federation  of  Swedish  Farmers  and  a boai 
member  of  the  International  Federation  ( 
Agricultural  Producers. 

• Johannes  Antonsson,  Minister  of  Loci 
Government,  is  a farmer  and  board  membe 
of  the  Federation  of  Rural  Credit  Banks.  1 

• Elvy  Olsson,  Minister  of  Housing,  is  th 


ttt 


wife  of  a Wodermanland  farmer. 

A seventh  Cabinet  member  (for  budget 
spent  6 of  his  early  adult  years  working  o 
his  family’s  farm  before  returning  to  college 
An  eighth  (Deputy  Minister  of  Social  Affairs 
which  carries  full  Cabinet  status)  is  the  wif 
of  a professor  of  forestry,  and  with  her  hus 
band  owns  some  400  acres  of  farm  ant 
forest  land. 

With  one  exception,  the  farms  owned  b; 
these  officials  tend  to  be  family-size  opera  * 
tions  rather  than  larger  farms.  All  six  farme:  kr 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have  served  foi  $ 
some  years  in  the  Riksdag,  which  require: 
spending  a considerable  portion  of  time  ir 
Stockholm.  As  a result,  additional  help  is 
needed  on  their  farms. 

Minister  Asling,  for  example,  raises  beej 
cattle,  which  require  less  labor  than  dairy 
cattle.  His  farm  is  operated  by  his  wife  and 
twin  sons,  plus  a few  hired  hands. 


Government  assistance  to  small  business 
has  received  marked  emphasis  in  the 
Moderate  Party  platform.  It  is  considered 
possible  that  a slight  shift  away  from  the 
consumerism  of  the  previous  Social  Demo- 
cratic regime  may  develop. 

Some  insights  into  the  Government’s  agri- 
cultural policy  were  given  in  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s opening  address  to  the  Riksdag.  Subse- 
quently, some  of  the  key  points  were  further 
developed  by  the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  a new  agri- 
cultural policy  will  be  presented  to  the  Riks- 
dag— a promise  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
major  changes.  However,  a nonpartisan  com- 
mission has  been  working  for  several  years 
on  a new  statement  of  national  agricultural 
policy,  and  the  commission’s  recommenda- 
tions— scheduled  to  be  completed  soon — are 
expected  to  provide  the  essence  of  the  new 
policy. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  made  the  follow- 
ing points  about  the  new  policy’s  form  and 
substance: 


• The  family  farm  is  to  be  the  corner- 
stone. This  declaration  is  not  new  in  practice, 
but  has  not  been  previously  stated  so  pre- 
cisely. It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  the 
new  Government  take  an  increasingly  critical 
look  at  large-scale  agri-business  enterprises 
that  produce  an  increasing  portion  of  the 
nation’s  hogs,  chickens,  and  eggs. 

• Farmers  are  to  be  given  economic  and 
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social  equality  with  other  groups.  Economic 
equality  is  not  a new  goal  here.  This  declara- 
tion merely  defines  a long-standing  social 
philosophy  that  crosses  party  lines  in  Sweden. 
Farm  prices,  for  example,  for  years  have 
been  regularly  adjusted  to  assure  farm  in- 
come parity  with  nonfarm  workers’  income. 

The  term  “social  equality”  suggests  a fron- 
tier, however.  The  previous  Government  had 
already  begun  to  implement  such  programs 
as  farm  vacations,  problems  encountered 
when  a farm  operator  is  sick  ( Foreign  Agri- 
culture, Sept.  6,  1976),  and  the  long  hours 
that  farmers  must  work — hours  that  may  be- 
come even  longer  as  the  cost  of  hired  labor 
rises. 


• Increased  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
interplay  between  agriculture  and  environ- 
ment, which  conceivably  could  lead  to  higher 
farm  operating  costs.  However,  any  change 


will  be  gradual.  , 

• “Agricultural  policy  must,  especially  in 
northern  Sweden,  be  regarded  as  part  of  an 
active  regional  policy,”  the  Prime  Minister 
has  stated.  This  emphasis  on  regionalism  may 
expand,  particularly  since  the  homes  of  both 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry are  located  in  “northern  Sweden. 

• Agricultural  land  is  to  be  protected  from 
undesirable  nonfarm  encroachments,  such  as 
factories  and  homes.  The  Government  is  al- 


ready studying  this  problem. 

® “Agricultural  land  should  be  used  ra- 
tionally . . . thereby  we  can  secure  our  need 
for  food  and  support  the  food  supply  of  the 
world,”  the  Prime  Minister  has  stated.  This 
is  a significant  expression,  signifying  the 
Government’s  support  of  a shift  in  farm  pol- 
icy that  has  been  underway  for  several  years. 

Earlier,  there  were  efforts  to  hold  farm 
production  to  levels  required  to  support  do- 
mestic needs.  Food  prices  were — and  are — 
supported  at  a high  level,  and  surpluses  could 
be  exported  only  with  Government  grants. 

However,  recurring  world  grain  shortages 
have  given  impetus  to  Swedish  farmers  de- 
sire to  utilize  their  entire  productive  resources, 
and  such  utilization  has  become  de  facto 
policy.  Prices  are  structured  to  channel  sur- 
plus production  into  exportable  grain  rather 
than  livestock  products.  Such  grain  exports 
are  subsidized  or  used  as  part  of  the  country  s 
foreign  aid  program. 

These  points  collectively  suggest  a slight 
increase  in  the  Government’s  attentiveness 
to  farmers’  interests,  as  reflected  through  the 
Center  Party.  However,  the  implications  of 
this  attentiveness  for  the  livestock,  dairy,  and 
grain  industries  (high  prices,  supported  by 
import  levies,  prevail  in  these  industries)  are 
nominal. 

The  country’s  basic  policy  of  relatively 
high  income  protection  for  the  livestock. 


Thorbjorn  Falldin 

Prime  Minister 


Anders  Dahlgren 

Minister  of  Agriculture 


dairy,  and  grain  industries  was  not  an  issue 
in  the  recent  election  campaign,  and  all 
parties — including  the  ousted  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party — are  in  agreement  on  it. 

However,  there  may  be  implications  for 
Sweden’s  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  who 
have  always  been  outside  the  Government’s 
protective  mechanism.  Although  they  pro- 
duce only  a relatively  small  share  of  the  na- 
tion’s fruit  and  vegetable  needs,  these  pro- 
ducers have  long  clamored  for  additional 
protection  from  imports.  About  one-fourth  of 
U.S.  exports  of  farm  products  to  Sweden, 
which  in  1975/76  were  valued  at  $96.6  mil- 
lion, consist  of  fresh  or  processed  fruits, 
vegetables,  juices,  and  nuts. 

Any  Center  Party  move  toward  increased 
protectionism  for  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
be  offset  by  the  Moderate  and  Liberal  Parties, 
which  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party  have 
long  supported  a generally  liberal  industrial 
trade  policy.  Agricultural  policy  in  general, 
strongy  geared  toward  income  protection,  has 
been  a notable  exception  and  many  politicians 
have  never  felt  a need  to  alter  this  trend. 

— Based  on  dispatch  from 
James  O.  Howard 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attache,  Stockholm 


Eric  Kronmark 

Minister  of  Defense 


Nils  G.  Asling 
Minister  of  Industry 


Elvy  Olsson 

Minister  of  Housing 


Johannes  Antonsson 

Minister  of  Local  Government 
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Food  Exporting  Nations  Seek 
Expanded  Japanese  Markets 


By  LARRY  F.  THOMASSON 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attach 6 
Tokyo 

Stepped-up  food  promotion  activity 
in  Japan  this  year  by  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  (PRC)  is  pushing 
total  food  promotion  spending  by  30 
countries  in  Japan  during  1976  well 
above  the  estimated  1975  level.  The 
projected  rise  in  food  promotion  ex- 
penditures this  year  results  from  a re- 
sumption of  Chinese  participation  in 
major  exhibitions. 

Exports  of  U.S.  farm  products  to 
Japan  in  calendar  1975  were  valued  at 
about  $3.1  billion,  down  slightly  from 
approximately  $3.5  billion  in  1974. 
Australia,  the  second  most  important 
supplier  of  agricultural  products  to  Ja- 
pan, shipped  about  $1.4  billion  worth 
of  these  products  to  Japan  in  1975, 
compared  with  about  $1.3  billion  worth 
in  1974. 

Availability  of  U.S.  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural products  at  competitive  prices 
is  expected  to  continue  during  calendar 
1976,  fostered  by  the  strong  Japan 
importer-U.S.  exporter  relationships  that 
have  been  developed  during  the  past 
20  years. 

The  trade  understanding  reached  by 
Japan’s  Agricultural  Minister  Abe  and 
former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  is  certain  to  strengthen  these  ties 
still  further. 

As  a consequence,  U.S.  producers  are 
expected  to  maintain  their  top  position 
as  suppliers  of  agricultural  products  to 
Japan,  although  the  U.S.  share  of  Ja- 
pan’s imports  of  several  commodities 
may  fluctuate. 

Countries  other  than  the  United 
States  that  supply  most  of  Japan’s  re- 
quirements for  farm  products  are  now 
emphasizing  the  promotion  of  prepared 
and  processed  foods,  including  wine. 
However,  this  emphasis  is  not  expected 
to  decrease  the  importance  of  trade 
teams  or  other  activities  designed  to 
promote  the  sale  of  bulk  items  through 
Government  and/or  private  organiza- 
tions. 

Among  the  current  trends  in  world 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  to 
Japan,  the  following  are  noteworthy: 


• Increased  emphasis  on  point-of- 
purchase  and  consumer  promotions  in 
department  stores  and  supermarkets. 

• A larger  number  of  foreign-trade 
missions  visiting  Japan,  and  many  Japa- 
nese purchasing  and/or  inspection 
teams  visiting  other  countries  under  aus- 
pices of  foreign  governmental  agencies 
and/or  private  organizations. 

• Increased  emphasis  on  processed 
food  promotions,  with  wine  prominently 
featured  in  many  of  them. 

• Increased  tie-in  promotional  activ- 
ities with  airlines. 

• A slight  increase  in  the  Japan  Ex- 
ternal Trade  Organization’s  activities  to 
promote  products  from  developing 
countries. 

Summaries  of  recent  market-develop- 
ment activities  by  countries  exporting 
farm  products  to  Japan  follow: 

Australia.  Heavily  dependent  on  agri- 
cultural exports,  Australia  promotes 
production  and  export  of  farm  com- 
modities through  strong  Government- 
industry  cooperative  efforts.  Product 
marketing  boards  acting  in  coordination 
with  the  Australian  Embassy  Trade  Of- 
fice conducted  many  promotion  activi- 
ties in  Japan  during  calendar  1975. 

These  activities  included  demonstra- 
tions, samplings,  in-store  promotions, 
and  displays  at  hotels  and  department 
stores  that  placed  particular  emphasis 
on  a variety  of  products,  including  proc- 
essed meat,  dairy  products,  chilled  beef, 
fruit,  honey,  jam,  canned  soups  and 
vegetables,  confectionery,  candy,  wine, 
beer,  and  frozen  seafood. 

The  Australian  Wheat  Board  invited 
a number  of  Japanese  representatives 
of  the  flour  milling  industry  to  Aus- 
tralia, paying  travel  expenses  in  many 
cases.  Because  of  a moderate  increase 
in  promotion  expenditures  of  Australia’s 
various  marketing  boards  and  the  In- 
ternational Wool  Secretariat  in  Japan, 
Australia’s  total  1975  expenditures  for 
agricultural  promotion  in  Japan  were 
maintained  at  the  previous  year’s  level. 

Austria.  Market  promotion  of  wines, 
champagnes,  and  fruit-flavored  candies 


was  concentrated  on  in-store  programs. 
However,  Austria’s  major  activity  for 
the  year  was  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Fair  in  Tokyo.  Future 
market  development  expenditures  are 
expected  to  be  maintained  at  the  1975 
level. 

Brazil.  During  1975,  Brazil  promoted 
coffee  at  the  International  Trade  Fair. 
Continued  promotion  of  coffee  in  Japan 
is  expected  to  be  on  an  intermittent 
basis. 

Bulgaria.  Market  promotion  efforts 
during  1975  were  concentrated  on  such 
products  as  wine,  brandy,  canned  meat, 
dairy  products,  and  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Bulgaria’s  major  activities 
for  the  year  were  participation  in  the 
International  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Show  and  the  International  Trade  Fair. 

In  addition,  the  Bulgarian  Foods  and 
Tourist  Promotion  Center  (inaugurated 
in  Tokyo  in  1974)  intensified  its  pro- 
motion activities.  Future  market  expen- 
ditures are  expected  to  increase  beyond 
the  estimated  1975  level. 

Canada.  In  1975,  Canada  continued 
to  intensify  its  market  development  pro- 
grams for  agricultural  commodities,  es- 
pecially for  barley  and  feed  wheat.  A 
number  of  Canadian  trade  teams  visited 
Japan  during  the  year,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board  invited  major  Japa- 
nese flour  millers  to  a special  training 
program  in  Canada. 

Promotional  activities  were  expanded 
at  major  department  stores,  supermar- 
kets, and  hotels  in  the  Tokyo  and  Kan- 
sai  areas,  placing  specific  emphasis  on 
such  items  as  processed  meat,  dairy 
products,  frozen  vegetables,  seafood, 
confectionery,  jam,  honey,  fruit  and 
tomato  juices,  soups,  and  wine. 

Canada’s  market  development  expen- 
ditures are,  however,  expected  to  drop 
back  if  no  large-scale  events  are  spon- 
sored. 

China,  People’s  Republic  of  (PRC). 

No  major  exhibition  was  sponsored  by 
the  PRC  in  Japan  during  1975,  although 
a number  of  minor  Chinese  fairs  were 
held  at  major  department  stores  and 
supermarkets  in  leading  cities.  These 
promotions  were  sponsored  by  the 
stores,  not  by  the  PRC. 

However,  a number  of  Chinese  trade 
teams  visited  Japan  to  promote  wine, 
processed  meat,  canned  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, canned  seafood,  frozen  fruit  and 
vegetables,  poultry  meat,  honey,  jam, 
confectionery,  chestnuts,  preserved  eggs, 
and  other  food  specialties.  In  return, 
Japanese  purchasing  and  technical  mis- 
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sions  visited  China.  Promotion  expendi- 
tures during  1975  decreased  drastically 
from  the  1974  level  but  are  expected  to 
increase  in  1976  as  participation  in 
special  promotions  is  resumed. 

Colombia.  Coffee  was  promoted  at 
the  International  Trade  Fair,  and  pro- 
motion of  this  and  other  commodities 
is  expected  to  continue  intermittently. 
Market  development  expenditures  dur- 
ing 1976  are  expected  to  be  less  than 
1 975’s,  unless  special  promotions  are 
undertaken.  Estimated  expenditures  in 

1 1975  represented  a 25  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year’s. 

Denmark.  In  1975,  Denmark  contin- 
ued to  promote  wine,  cheese,  ham,  ba- 
con, sausages,  confectioneries,  and 
cookies  by  in-store  sampling  and  spot 
sales  at  major  department  stores  and 
supermarkets.  Future  expenditures  for 
market  development  are  expected  to  to- 
tal less  than  those  of  1975  unless  spe- 
cial activities  are  scheduled. 

France.  During  1975  France  contin- 
ued special  cooking  demonstrations  and 
food  sampling  at  major  department 
stores  and  hotels  and  at  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel  and  Restaurant  Show  to 
promote  French  food  products.  Em- 
phasis was  on  wines,  processed  meat, 
dairy  products,  confectionery,  biscuits, 
candies,  and  fruit  juices.  France’s  1976 
i market  development  expenditures  in  Ja- 
pan are  expected  to  increase  modestly 
from  the  estimated  1975  level. 

India.  Agricultural  products  were 
promoted  at  the  International  Frozen 
Food  Industry  Exhibition,  and  promo- 
tions are  expected  to  continue  during 
1976  on  an  intermittent  basis.  Expendi- 
tures during  1975  are  estimated  to  be 
at  the  previous  year’s  level. 

Ireland.  Promotions  during  1975  fea- 
tured such  food  products  as  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  processed  meats,  cake, 
jam,  and  liqueur,  and  were  accom- 
; plished  through  trade-team  visits  to  Ja- 
\ pan.  Expenditures  during  1976  are  ex- 
i pected  to  continue  at  the  1975  level. 
Italy.  Such  food  products  as  wine, 
biscuits,  cheese,  butter,  milk,  fruit  and 
tomato  juices,  jam,  confectioneries, 
chocolate,  and  canned  soup  were  pro- 
moted in  special  demonstrations,  sam- 
plings, and  spot  sales  at  selected  de- 
partment stores  and  major  hotels.  Mar- 
ket development  expenditures  during 
1976  are  expected  to  continue  at  the 
1975  level. 

Jamaica.  Coffee  and  rum  were  pro- 
moted at  the  International  Trade  Fair. 
Promotions  during  1976  are  expected 


on  an  intermittent  basis. 

Malaysia.  Promotion  on  rambutans, 
oranges,  strawberries,  and  mixed  fruit 
juices  was  featured  at  the  International 
Trade  Fair.  Promotion  expenditures 
during  1975  are  estimated  at  a level 
25  percent  greater  than  the  previous 
year’s. 

Mexico.  During  1975,  Mexico  slightly 
increased  expenditures  for  market  pro- 
motional activities  in  Japan,  primarily 
because  of  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Fair. 

However,  special  emphasis  was  placed 
on  demonstrations  and  samplings  at 
food  exhibitions  where  such  products  as 
tequila,  avocado,  banana,  mango,  mixed 
nuts,  canned  fruit,  and  other  specialties 
were  featured.  Mexico’s  market  devel- 
opment expenditures  are  expected  to 
decrease  sharply  from  the  1975  level 
unless  some  special  promotions  are  un- 
dertaken. 

New  Zealand.  Food  promotional  ac- 
tivities during  1975  were  concentrated 
on  lamb,  dairy  products,  confectioneries, 


JAPAN:  VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPORTS  FROM  SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 
(Million  dollars)  1 


Country 

Calendar 

1974 

Calendar 

1975 

Australia 

1,293.2 

1,350.9 

Austria 

1.5 

2.1 

Brazil 

258.6 

383.7 

Bulgaria 

15.7 

10.9 

Canada 

783.0 

870.1 

China,  People’s 
Rep.  of 

365.1 

430.2 

Colombia 

17.1 

20.4 

Denmark 

43.3 

86.2 

France 

99.4 

93.0 

India 

113.0 

95.6 

Ireland 

3.8 

7.7 

Italy 

13.6 

13.7 

Jamaica 

— 

3.3 

Malaysia 

101.5 

83.3 

Mexico 

158.2 

105.0 

New  Zealand 

180.8 

195.1 

Norway 

10.3 

10.4 

Pakistan 

31.6 

48.6 

Philippines 

274.5 

647.1 

Portugal 

14.8 

8.7 

Poland 

10.3 

8.6 

Romania 

3.5 

2.7 

Singapore 

13.1 

11.3 

South  Africa 

341.7 

436.8 

Spain 

12.0 

11.2 

Sri  Lanka 

7.7 

7.7 

Sweden 

13.2 

32.4 

United  Kingdom 

53.2 

124.9 

USSR 

218.7 

200.1 

West  Germany 

75.7 

67.5 

United  States 

3,985.7 

3,752.6 

1 US$1.00=Y296.7.  C.i.f.  (cost,  in- 
surance, freight)  value. 


canned  vegetables,  honey,  and  seafood. 

The  New  Zealand  Meat  Board  con- 
tinued to  utilize  television  and  other 
information  media  to  promote  ways  of 
preparing  and  serving  lamb.  Market  de- 
velopment expenditures  during  1976  are 
expected  to  increase  slightly  over  the 
1975  level. 

Pakistan.  Agricultural  products  were 
promoted  at  the  International  Trade 
Fair  and  at  an  exhibition.  Activities  are 
expected  to  continue  on  an  intermittent 
basis  during  1976.  Expenditures  during 
1975  are  estimated  at  almost  twice  the 

1974  level. 

Philippines.  Canned  fruits  and  juices, 
vegetables,  coconuts,  wine,  and  brandy 
were  featured  at  the  International  Trade 
Fair.  Expenditures  during  1975  are  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  two-fold  over 
the  previous  year’s  total.  Promotion  ac- 
tivities are  expected  to  continue  inter- 
mittently throughout  the  year. 

Portugal.  Market  promotion  efforts 
during  1975  were  concentrated  on 
wines.  Two  wine-tasting  parties  were 
held,  and  a Portuguese  trade  mission 
visited  Japan.  Expenditures  during  the 
year  are  estimated  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  in  1974. 

Poland.  After  a 4-year  absence  of 
market  development  activity,  Poland  in 

1975  launched  an  intensified  market 
promotion  program  that  included  in- 
store promotions  and  participation  in 
the  International  Trade  Fair.  Promotion 
expenditures  during  1976  are  expected 
to  rise  slightly  above  the  1975  level. 

Romania.  During  1975,  Romania’s 
major  market  promotional  activities 
were  concentrated  on  wines,  brandies, 
butter,  cheese,  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Future  market  development 
expenditures  are  expected  to  continue 
at  the  high  level  of  the  past  2 years. 

Singapore.  One  in-store  promotion  for 
food  specialties  was  conducted  during 
1975,  and  promotions  are  expected  to 
continue  intermittently. 

Spain.  Sherry,  fruit  and  tomato  juices, 
processed  cheeses,  and  other  food  spe- 
cialties were  promoted  at  major  depart- 
ment stores  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  during 
1975.  Unless  Spain  undertakes  special 
promotions,  expenditures  during  1976 
are  expected  to  be  maintained  at  the 
1975  level,  a sharp  decrease  from  the 
previous  year’s  total. 

Sri  Lanka.  Marketing  efforts  during 
1975  were  concentrated  on  black  tea, 
jam,  and  other  food  specialties.  Promo- 
tions are  expected  to  be  carried  on  from 
time  to  time.  Expenditures  during  1975 
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decreased  greatly  from  1974’s. 

Sweden.  During  1975,  Sweden  pro- 
moted such  products  as  wines,  processed 
meats,  dairy  products,  confectionery 
items,  fruit  juices,  and  other  food  spe- 
cialties at  the  Scandinavian  Fair  at  a 
resort  hotel.  Market  development  ac- 
tivities are  expected  to  be  maintained 
during  1976  at  the  1975  level. 

United  Kingdom.  Market  promotion 
activities  were  intensified  during  1975 
for  such  products  as  confectionery,  bis- 
cuits, chocolate,  mixed  candies,  fruit 
and  vegetable  juices,  coffee,  tea,  dairy 
products,  processed  meats,  jam,  and 
canned  soup  through  food  fairs  in  de- 
partment stores.  Expenditures  during 
1976  are  not  expected  to  increase  ap- 
preciably above  the  estimated  1975 
level  unless  special  promotions  are  un- 
dertaken. 

United  States.  FAS  continues  to  op- 
erate a strong  Government-industry  for- 
eign market  development  program  in 
Japan.  In  this  joint  effort  to  develop, 
maintain,  and  expand  commercial  mar- 
kets, FAS  works  with  nonprofit  pro- 
ducer associations  (market  development 
cooperators)  and  foreign  trade  associa- 
tions and  firms  (foreign  cooperators). 

During  1975,  market  development 
activities  carried  out  under  the  FAS 
Cooperator  program  included  activities 
by  more  than  20  market  development 
cooperators. 

Cooperators  with  offices  in  Japan  in- 
clude the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion, National  Renderers  Association, 
Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  of  America, 
U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council,  and  Western 
Wheat  Associates.  Activity  emphasis 
was  on  trade  and  technical  servicing. 

The  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache’s  office 
and  the  FAS  Export  Trade  Services  Di- 
vision mounted  two  large  American 
food  exhibits  with  substantial  U.S.  ex- 
hibitor participation  and  product  mix — 
the  International  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and 
Institutional  Show  at  Tokyo  and  the  solo 
exhibit  of  U.S.  food  products  at  Osaka. 

Promotion  of  a wide  variety  of  U.S. 
food  products  during  an  American  food 
presentation,  held  in  cooperation  with 
eight  Japanese  store  groups,  included 
participation  by  35  department  stores 
and  25  supermarkets.  The  U.S.  bicen- 
tennial theme  was  featured  at  the  two 
major  exhibits  and  the  in-store  promo- 
tions. 

USSR.  The  Soviet  Union  conducted 
its  food  promotions  at  major  depart- 
ment stores  and  at  the  International 
Trade  Fair.  Products  featured  included 


wine,  salmon,  crab,  peas,  tuna,  and 
caviar.  Promotions  are  not  expected  to 
continue  on  a regular  basis,  and  market 
development  expenditures  in  1976  are 
expected  to  drop  sharply  below  the  esti- 
mated 1975  level,  if  no  special  promo- 
tions are  scheduled. 

West  Germany.  During  1975,  West 
Germany’s  promotional  activities  em- 
phasized such  products  as  wine,  beer, 
other  alcoholic  beverages,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, processed  meats,  coffee,  tea,  bis- 


By  ROBERT  RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Trade  Negotiations  Division 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

The  less  developed  countries  of  the 
world  are  making  themselves  heard. 
Believing  that  their  trade  interests 
should  be  given  special  and  priority 
consideration  in  trade  negotiations, 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries 
are  attempting  to  improve  their  access 
to  the  markets  of  industrialized  coun- 
tries— an  attitude  very  much  in  evidence 
in  the  current  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  (MTN)  in  Geneva. 

During  September,  a U.S.  trade  policy 
team  visited  several  developing  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  to  discuss  various 
trade  issues  of  importance  both  to  the 
United  States  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  fact  that  the  U.S.  teams  cur- 
rently visited  only  developing  countries 
points  out  the  importance  the  United 
States  places  on  trade  negotiations  with 
these  countries. 

In  1975,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to 
developing  countries  amounted  to  $7.5 
billion — roughly  one-third  of  total  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  of  $21.9  billion. 
More  significantly,  developing  countries 
accounted  for  $6.2  billion  of  the  $9.3 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  im- 
ports in  1975;  a large  share  of  this  was 
for  tropical  products. 

The  current  round  of  trade  talks — 
held  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) — was  for- 
mally initiated  with  the  signing  of  the 
Tokyo  Declaration  in  September  1973, 
but  substantive  talks  did  not  occur  until 
after  the  United  States  received  nego- 
tiating authority  in  January  1975. 


cuits,  cookies,  confectionery  items, 
chocolate,  cake  mixes,  nuts,  fruit  and 
vegetable  juices,  jam,  marmalade,  honey, 
pickles,  mustard,  soup,  seafood,  diet 
food,  diabetic  foods,  and  baby  foods. 

Twenty  Japanese  representatives  of 
major  food  and  beverage  handlers  visit- 
ed Germany  to  attend  the  International 
Food  Industry  Fair.  West  Germany’s 
market  development  efforts  are  expected 
to  be  maintained  and  possibly  increased 
during  1976  from  the  1975  level. 


The  latest  round  of  trade  negotiations 
differs  from  previous  rounds  of  trade 
talks  in  many  respects: 

• Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on 
many  nontariff  measures  affecting  world 
trade  such  as  quotas,  subsidies,  counter- 
vailing duties,  and  customs  formalities. 

• For  the  first  time,  many  developing 
nations  that  are  not  contracting  parties 
to  the  GATT  are  participating  in  the 
negotiations.  These  countries  include 
Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Iran,  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  and  Bolivia. 

• Industrialized  countries  are  increas- 
ingly committed  to  giving  the  develop- 
ing countries  priority  treatment  in  the 
negotiations. 

One  means  of  achieving  special  treat- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  a Tropi- 
cal Products  Group  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions on  tropical  products — an  area  in 
which  nearly  all  developing  countries 
have  a significant  trade  interest.  The 
negotiations  in  the  Tropical  Products 
Group  are  the  most  advanced  of  all 
negotiating  groups  in  the  MTN.  The 
work  program  for  the  Tropical  Products 
Group  includes  procedures  for  submittal 
of  requests  to  industrialized  countries 
from  developing  countries  for  tariff  and 
nontariff  trade  concessions  on  commodi- 
ties that  developing  countries  believe  to 
be  tropical  products. 

The  United  States  received  requests 
from  approximately  40  developing 
countries.  Following  a period  of  exten- 
sive bilateral  consultations,  the  United 
States  on  March  1,  1976,  tabled  its 
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®s,  ial  offers  of  proposed  tariff  conces- 
®d  j is  on  items  the  United  States  deemed 
ey,  >ropriate  for  negotiation  in  the  Trop- 
liet  1 Products  Group. 

Vfany  issues  have  confronted  the  ne- 
iators  in  the  Tropical  Products 
oup,  including: 

]o| 

* The  decision  to  negotiate  on  tropical 
)ducts  without  defining  them.  Even 
>ugh  the  Tokyo  Declaration  agreed  to 
at  tropical  products  as  a priority  sec- 
, it  did  not  supply  a definition  of 
pical  products,  nor  has  it  proven  pos- 
le  to  arrive  at  an  internationally  ac- 
)ted  definition  of  tropical  products, 
irrent  U.S.  legislation  also  does  not 
avide  a definition. 

(To  avoid  this  problem,  individual 
iustrialized  countries  have  taken  vari- 
s pragmatic  approaches.  The  United 
ites  considers  only  those  requests  con- 
rning  commodities  for  which  develop- 
l countries  supply  the  majority  of 
S.  imports.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  pri- 
te  sector  was  consulted  in  order  to 
sure  that  domestic  production  and 
iport  sensitivities  were  taken  into  ac- 
unt.) 

• The  amount  of  reciprocal  conces- 
>ns  the  developing  countries  may  be 
lling  or  asked  to  give  in  return  for 
ncessions  offered  to  them  by  indus- 
ialized  nations.  The  U.S.  position 
aintains  that  developing  countries 
ould  make  contributions  in  every  area 

the  MTN,  consistent  with  each  de- 
iloping  country’s  trade,  financial,  and 
ivelopmental  needs.  The  U.S.  need  for 
>ntributions  from  developing  countries 
:comes  apparent  when  one  considers 
dw  much  these  countries  benefit  from 
.S.  duty  reductions  on  agricultural 
isms.  In  1975,  more  than  half  of  U.S. 
Jtiable  most-favored-nation  agricul- 
iral  imports — roughly  $3.4  billion  of 
6.1  billion — were  supplied  by  the  de- 
sloping  countries. 

Some  developed  countries  have  offer- 
J nonreciprocal  most-favored-nation 
oncessions  or  duty  reductions  under 
le  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
GSP).  (GSP  is  a system  in  which  de- 
eloped  countries  unilaterally  grant  low- 
r tariffs,  within  a limited  framework, 
n imports  of  many  items  originating  in 
eveloping  countries.) 

The  United  States  does  not  consider 
jSP  concessions,  on  the  part  of  devel- 
iped  countries,  to  be  appropriate  in  the 
dTN;  the  GSP  was  instituted  as  a tem- 
torary,  nonreciprocal,  non-negotiable, 
inilateral  measure,  outside  the  MTN. 
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The  United  States  is  guided  by  the 
commitments  made  in  the  Tokyo 
Declaration:  “.  . . the  negotiations  shall 
be  conducted  on  the  basis  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  advantage,  mutual  com- 
mitment, and  overall  reciprocity,  while 
observing  the  most-favored-nation 
clause,  and  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Agreement  relating 
to  such  negotiations.” 

The  U.S.  position  holds  that  an  effec- 
tive manner  in  which  the  developing 
countries  can  become  valuable  members 
of  the  world  trading  system  is  to  have 
a stake  in  the  operation  of  that  system, 
accomplished  by  making  appropriate 
contributions  to  the  negotiations.  GSP 
concessions  by  industrialized  nations  do 
not  elicit  these  necessary  contributions. 

The  United  States,  in  fact,  has  already 
made  more  agricultural  concessions  to 
developing  countries  on  a most-favored- 
nation  basis  than  many  other  developed 
countries  have  made.  Roughly  45  per- 
cent of  U.S.  agricultural  imports  are 
already  duty-free,  including  imports  of 
coffee,  cocoa  beans,  bananas,  and  tea. 
In  contrast,  the  developing  countries 
face  duties  on  all  or  some  of  these  in 
the  European  Community,  Canada,  and 
Japan. 

Developing  countries  are  seeking  pri- 
ority and  differential  treatment  not  only 
in  the  Tropical  Products  Group,  but  in 
nearly  all  of  the  groups  and  subgroups 
of  the  MTN. 

. . these  (developing) 
countries  continue  to 
seek  improvements  in  the 
world  trading  rules  to 
facilitate  (economic) 
development.” 

The  concept  of  special  and  differen- 
tial treatment  can  be  viewed  as  two 
principles — establishing  negotiation  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  developing  country 
interests  receive  adequate  and  priority 
considerations,  and  permitting  the  de- 
veloping countries  greater  leeway  under 
rules  of  conduct  of  international  trade 
than  those  applied  to  industrialized 
nations. 

An  example  of  possible  special  nego- 
tiating rules  for  developing  countries  in 
the  tariff  group  might  be  for  developing 
countries  to  reduce  tariffs  on  selected 
items  of  interest  to  the  developed  na- 
tions on  an  item-by-item  basis,  rather 
than  by  applying  a general  tariff-cutting 


formula  to  these  items. 

An  instance  of  differential  treatment 
might  be  an  agreement  on  a subsidies 
code  that  would  allow  the  developing 
nations,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
use  certain  types  of  subsidies  that  de- 
veloped countries  could  not  use. 

Two  questions  have  been  raised  by 
the  concept  of  special  and  differential 
treatment: 

• When  does  a developing  country 
become  sufficiently  developed  and  cease 
to  be  eligible  for  the  differential  treat- 
ment afforded  developing  countries? 

For  most  developing  countries,  this 
will  not  be  an  issue.  However,  there  are 
a few  developing  nations  that  may  not 
need  special  advantages  to  compete 
with  the  industrialized  countries  in  the 
world  trading  system,  so  fast  is  their 
rate  of  development. 

• What  degree  of  contributions  should 
developing  nations  give  in  trade  negotia- 
tions? 

The  Tokyo  Declaration  states  that 
“the  developed  countries  do  not  ex- 
pect the  developing  countries,  in  the 
course  of  the  trade  negotiations,  to 
make  contributions  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  their  individual  develop- 
ment, financial,  and  trade  needs.”  The 
contributions  each  developing  country 
makes  to  the  negotiations  should  not 
only  be  based  on  the  amount  of  its 
benefits,  but  should  also  depend  on  its 
ability  to  pay.  Therefore,  the  more- 
developed  of  the  developing  countries 
should  be  expected  to  contribute  more 
for  the  same  amount  of  benefit  than 
other  developing  countries.  However,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  agree  on  practical 
rules  to  apply  this  principle. 

Developing  country  desires  for  spe- 
cial consideration  of  their  trade  interests 
have  not  diminished.  Convinced  that 
expanded  trade  is  an  avenue  to  eco- 
nomic development,  these  countries  con- 
tinue to  seek  improvements  in  the  world 
trading  rules  to  facilitate  this  develop- 
ment. 

When  the  Tropical  Products  Group 
met  on  October  18,  1976,  it  reviewed 
the  progress  made  in  the  bilateral  dis- 
cussions and  continued  the  general  dis- 
cussions of  issues  facing  the  Group, 
including  questions  relating  to  the  finali- 
zation of  concessions.  The  progress  of 
the  Tropical  Products  negotiations  can 
have  a major  influence  on  the  attitude 
of  the  developing  nations  toward  all 
areas  of  the  MTN  and  their  role  in  the 
international  trading  system. 
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PRC  Farm  Imports 

Continued  Irom  page  4 

some  highly  positive  elements: 

• The  borders  are  open  for  trade 
between  the  two  countries  whenever 
trade  is  mutually  advantageous.  For  al- 
most a quarter  century  the  borders  were 
closed. 

• American  farmers  produce  com- 
modities that  the  Chinese  have  con- 
sistently imported  over  the  past  decade 
and  a half.  These  commodities  are  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  with  great 
efficiency  and  assurance  of  supply. 

• The  desire  of  the  Chinese  to  diver- 
sify suppliers  would  seem  to  favor  siz- 
able purchases  from  the  United  States, 
at  least  in  some  years. 

PRC  World  Grain  Trade 

Continued  Irom  page  5 

would  come  from  and  the  pattern  of 
buying. 

A look  at  past  trends  shows  the  PRC 
as  an  importer  of  grain,  mainly  wheat, 
and  a sizable  exporter  of  rice.  Imports 
of  wheat  generally  have  ranged  between 
3 million  and  6 million  tons  annually, 
often  making  this  the  world’s  largest 
single  importer.  But  there  has  been  no 
particular  trend  either  upward  or  down- 
ward. By  comparison  with  other  grain- 
importing countries,  yearly  purchases 
show  a relatively  high  amount  of  varia- 
bility, although  not  as  much  as  for  cer- 
tain other  countries,  such  as  the  USSR. 

PRC  rice  exports  have  generally 
ranged  from  1 million  to  2 million  tons 
per  year,  and  the  quantity  seems  to 
relate  more  to  the  attractiveness  of 
world  prices  than  to  the  domestic  rice 
crop.  The  Chinese  tend  to  associate  rice 
exports  with  imports  of  wheat;  this  is 
mainly  because  rice  exports,  which  are 
handled  by  the  same  trade  corporation, 
are  a major  way  of  defraying  the  cost 
of  wheat  imports.  But  it  is  not  a highly 
consistent  relationship  where  wheat  im- 
ports increase  whenever  it  is  profitable 
to  export  rice. 

Temporary  interruptions  of  the  up- 
trend in  domestic  grain  production,  per- 
haps due  to  poor  weather,  still  seem  to 
be  the  main  explanation  for  those  years 
when  PRC  imports  of  grain  approach 
5-6  million  tons. 

Also,  imports  tend  to  fluctuate  in  line 
with  North  China’s  grain  harvest — pri- 
marily winter  wheat  and  coarse  grains. 
While  boasting  about  20  percent  of  the 
PRC’s  farmland,  compared  with  only 


5 percent  of  total  land  area,  this  region 
must  contend  with  highly  uncertain 
weather  and  must  feed  one  of  the  dens- 
est concentrations  of  people  on  earth. 

Consequently,  North  China  has  been 
the  main  recipient  of  wheat  imports, 
tunneling  them  to  Shanghai,  Tientsin 
Peking,  and  other  big  cities  of  the  re- 
gion. This  policy  has  reduced  the  need 
for  procuring  grain  from  grain-deficient 
areas  with  unpredictable  harvests  and 
also  has  freed  acreage  for  the  produc- 
tion of  essential  industrial  crops  such  as 
cotton  and  oilseeds. 

The  current  low  in  PRC  grain  im- 
ports, however,  seems  to  be  neither  be- 
cause of  poor  world  rice  prices  nor 
good  crops  at  home,  but  rather  because 
of  recent  genera)  restraint  on  imports. 

At  this  stage,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  PRC  will  continue  with 
multiyear  commitments.  Perhaps  it  no 
longer  wishes  to  be  tied  to  one  or  two 
supplier  countries.  Even  if  world  wheat 
supplies  become  tighter  again  in  1977/ 
78,  the  Chinese  possibly  could  pur- 
chase more  efficiently  if  they  were  not 
tied  to  long-term  arrangements. 

The  PRC  might  also  move  to  change 
its  practice  of  buying  outside  competi- 
tive trading  channels.  It  may,  especially 
if  purchases  become  larger,  turn  more 
to  a practice  of  seeking  competitive  of- 
fers and  making  negotiated  purchases 
from  individual  firms.  Contracts  allow- 
ing optional-origin  terms  could  also 
come  into  use. 

These  methods  possibly  could  give 
them  both  better  price  and  better  de- 
livery from  the  standpoint  of  when  and 
where  the  grain  is  to  be  shipped.  Should 


such  changes  occur,  the  effect  probably 
would  be  to  diversify  their  sources  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  more  of  the  grain 
might  come  from  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  there 
is  the  additional  matter  of  dwarf  smut, 
whose  presence  in  U.S.  grain  sold  to 
the  PRC  temporarily  interrupted  ship- 
ments of  U.S.  wheat  in  1973/74.  It 
could  be  that  the  experiences  gained 
on  both  sides  during  the  1973/74  and 
1974/75  seasons  would  enable  this  mat- 
ter to  be  handled  with  less  difficulty  in 
the  future  than  at  the  time. 

Even  if  the  PRC  should  continue  its 
fairly  rigid  requirements  on  dwarf  smut, 
the  record  of  steps  taken  in  1974  indi- 
cates that  the  problem  is  not  insur- 
mountable. Over  50  separate  lots  of 
U.S.  wheat  totaling  about  1.5  million 
tons,  were  shipped  to  the  PRC  in  1974/ 
75;  if  any  shipments  required  fumiga- 
tion before  unloading,  probably  no 
more  than  portions  of  one  or  two  ships 
were  involved. 

If  and  when  purchases  through  nor- 
mal competitive  trading  channels  are 
resumed,  there  may  be  other  aspects  of 
contract  conditions  that  need  to  be 
modified,  but  these  also  should  not  be 
insurmountable.  During  1973/74  and 
1974/75,  both  buyer  and  sellers  had 
little  experience  in  dealing  with  one 
another,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  buyer 
had  had  almost  no  recent  experience  in 
importing  grain  from  sources  other 
than  Canada  and  Australia.  It  is  true 
that  contracts  covering  almost  1 million 
tons  of  U.S.  grain  were  cancelled  in 
early  1975,  but  these  cancellations  were 
probably  mainly  due  to  other  factors. 


PRC  IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1961  THROUGH  1976 1 
[In  millions  of  metric  tons] 

Country  of  origin 


United 


Year 

Total 

Canada 

Australia 

Argentina 

France 

States  2 

Others 

1961  

. . 5.56 

2.26 

2.57 

0.37 

0.26 

0 

0.10 

1962  

. . . 4.60 

2.01 

1.23 

.53 

.28 

0 

.55 

1963  

. . . 5.45 

1.48 

3.00 

.04 

.81 

0 

.14 

1964  

6.31 

2.07 

2.23 

1.41 

.23 

0 

.37 

1965  

. . . 5.91 

1.60 

2.80 

1.50 

0 

0 

.01 

1966  

. . . 5.59 

2.57 

1.31 

1.60 

.11 

0 

0 

1967  

. . . 4.94 

1.08 

2.86 

.10 

0 

0 

.09 

1968  

. . . 4.36 

2.17 

1.59 

0 

.60 

0 

0 

1969  

. . . 3.91 

1.73 

1.85 

0 

.33 

0 

0 

1970  

. . . 4.94 

2.00 

2.49 

0 

.45 

0 

0 

1971  

. . . 3.03 

3.00 

.03 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1972  

. . . 4.66 

3.69 

0 

.03 

0 

.94 

0 

1973  

. . . 7.78 

2.54 

.77 

.15 

0 

4.32 

0 

1974  

. . . 6.91 

1.88 

1.32 

.74 

.21 

2.76 

0 

1975  

. . . 3.40 

1.93 

1.29 

.18 

0 

0 

0 

1976  3 . . . . 

. . . 2.05 

1.35 

.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 Includes  mainly  wheat  and  corn;  small  amounts  of  barley  were  imported  in  the 
early  1960's.  2 Includes  transshipments.  3 Preliminary. 
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Index  to  Foreign  Agriculture,  1976 


Month/Day 

A 


Month/Day 


BRAY,  CAROL  E. 

Canada  Foresees  Dip  in  Farm  Income 2/2 

BRAZIL 

Coffee  Freeze — J.  P.  Rourk 1/12 

Adverse  Weather  Cuts  Wheat  Crop 1/26 

Gains  as  Cigarette  Leaf  Exporter — C.  J.  O’Mara 2/16 

1975  Agricultural  Gain  3/1 

Major  Soybean  Producer — J.  Somers 3/15 

Export  Incentives  for  Soybeans — J.  Truran 3/15 

Hopes  for  Rebound  in  Wheat  4/5 

Wants  Coffee  Rebound,  but  Colombia  Fears  Surplus — 

L.  C.  Hurt  5/3 

Field  Crops  Take  Lead — R.  L.  Beukenkamp 6/7 

Brazil,  Malaysia  To  Gain  in  Oil  and  Meal  Market — 

A.  E.  Holz  . 8/2 

Striving  for  Wheat  Self-Sufficiency — P.  Buzzanell  , . . . . 9/13 

Extends  Lead  as  Orange  Juice  Exporter 10/4 

BREEDLOVE,  SALLY  E. 

U.S.  Farm  Exports  for  1975  2/23 

U.S.  Farm  Exports  in  9-Month  Span 5/17 

U.S.  Exports  in  1976  8/23 

U.S.  Exports  in  Transitional  Quarter  11/22 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Land  Use,  Income  Assurance  Linked— C.  V.  Jean  ....  3/22 

BROWNE,  EVANS 

Self-Service-Store  Uptrend  in  France  11/15 

BULGARIA 

Seeks  Western  Know-How — M.  J.  Lambert 2/9 

Stresses  Grains,  Oilseeds  2/9 

BUTLER,  JOSEPH  R. 

Canadian  Textile  Industry  8/16 

BUZZANELL,  PETER 

Brazil  Strives  for  Wheat  Self-Sufficiency 9/13 

BYRNE,  ANGEL  O. 

Soviet  Fresh  Vegetables  3/8 


AFRICA 

Major  Market  for  U.S.  Tobacco — H.  F.  Rudd  3/22 

Record  U.S.  Farm  Exports  in  1975 — R.  E.  Marx 6/7 

North  Africa  Anticipating  Near-Record  Wheat  Crops — 

K.  L.  Murray 7/5 

South  African  Crops  Damaged 7/12 

New  Role  Seen  for  South  African  Agriculture — L.  A. 

Witucki  11/22 

ANDERSON,  MILTON  C. 

Ecuador’s  Cattle  Imports  10/18 

ANLAUF,  ROBERT  R. 

USSR  Strives  for  Hog  Production  Efficiency 5/24 

ARGENTINA 

Wheat  Exports  May  Be  Highest  in  a Decade — J.  P. 

Rudbeck  1/12 

Outlook  Clouded  by  Drought  3/22 

Drought  Cuts  Feedgrain  Production — J.  P.  Rudbeck  . . 5/3 

Oilseed  Crops  Rebound  6/14 

New  Agricultural  Policy— J.  P.  Rudbeck  7/12 

Ups  Wheat  Output,  Larger  Exports  Possible — J.P. 

Rudbeck  7/12 

Wheat  Crop  and  Exports  Near  Record  Level  12/13 

ASIA 

Outlook  Better  for  Soybeans  in  Three  Markets 3/22 

Improved  Prospects  Noted  for  U.S.  Cotton — D.  G. 

Williams  5/10 

Upturn  in  Rice  Imports — E.  W.  Denney  and  A.  Gill  . . 11/15 

AUSTRALIA 

Grains  Stage  Rally  as  Rains  Arrive 1/5 

Cattle  Problem:  Low  Prices,  Larger  Herds  1/5 

Anticipates  Market  Improvements 3/29 

Cut  Output,  Raise  Prices,  Dairies  Ask — H.  J.  Dirks  . . 7/19 

Off-Year  Citrus  Hits  New  Highs  in  1975/76  8/23 

Drought  Clouds  Wheat,  Livestock  Prospects 8/30 

Crop,  Export  Prospects  Dim  for  Wheat  Farmers — R.  K. 

Severin  9/27 

Aggressively  Promotes  Farm  Exports — H.  J.  Dirks  . . . 11/29 


BANGLADESH 

Grain  Crops  on  Uptrend,  Imports  Heavy 2/9 

Food  Rationing — Hard  Fact  of  Life — C.  O.  Winberg  . . 3/29 

Seeks  Farm  Imports  4/19 

BARNES,  RICHARD  L. 

Imports  Help  Meet  Spain’s  Feedgrain,  Soybean  Needs  . . 9/13 

BAUER,  EDWIN 

U.S.  Citrus  Exports  10/25 

BEEF  (See  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products) 

BEEGHLY,  WEYLAND 

World  Rice  Supply  1/26 

BELL,  RICHARD  E. 

Outlines  Palm  Oil/ Soybean  Problem  4/12 

Bumper  U.S.  Corn  Crops  Spur  Exports  9/6 

BEUKENKAMP,  R.  L. 

Field  Crops  in  South  Brazil  6/7 

BIOLLEY,  VINCENT 

Morocco’s  Irrigation  Plan  5/31 

Morocco  Seeks  Sugar  Self-Sufficiency — with  A.  E.  Gil- 
bert   5/24 

BOWSER,  MAX  F. 

Poultry  Output  Recouping  From  Disappointing  1975  . . 3/1 

BOWSER,  WILLIAM  C.,  JR. 

Eygpt  To  Boost  Sugar  Output 7/26 

How  Guatemala  Came  To  Be  Producer  of  Kenaf  ....  12/13 

More  Gains  in  Coffee  and  Tea  Prices — with  R.E.T.  Dull  12/20 


C 


CANADA 

Grape  Growers  Plant  Improved  Varieties — G.  C.  Myles  1/12 

Oilseed  Crops  Rebound  in  1975  1/26 

Dip  in  1976  Farm  Income-  -C.  E.  Bray 2/2 

Fruit  Crops  Large  in  1975  3/29 

Packers  Question  Rail  Grain  Rates — Q.  M.  Morgan  ...  4/12 

Egg  Pact  Up  for  Renewal  in  June  6/28 

Tobacco  Prices  Below  Guarantee — G.  C.  Myles 7/12 

Textile  Industry — J.  R.  Butler 8/16 

Smaller  Crop  of  Oilseeds — D.  W.  Riggs 8/30 

U.S. -Canada  Trade  and  Canada-EC  Pact — R.  E.  Friend  11/15 

Tobacco  Farmers  Face  Problems— H.  F.  Rudd  11/22 

CHILE 

Rising  Prices  Curb  Beef  Eating  9/13 

CHINA  (See  People’s  Republic  of  China) 

CITRUS  (See  Fruit) 

COBB,  W.  BRITT,  JR. 

U.S.  Foods  in  Venezuela-Colombia — E.  C.  Collins  ...  3/8 

COCOA 

World  Prices  Soar  as  Supplies  Tighten — R.E.T.  Dull  . . 12/14 

COCONUT  (See  Oilseeds  and  Products) 

COFFEE 

India’s  Production  and  Exports — J.  A.  Thadani 1/5 

Brazil  To  Make  Comeback  From  Freeze — J.  P.  Rourk  1/12 

World  Production  4/19 

Brazil  Wants  Rebound,  Colombia  Fears  Surplus — L.  C. 

Hurt  5/3 

Output  in  1976/77  Down— J.  P.  Rourk 8/2 
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Month/ Day 


Month/Day 


COHEN,  MARSHALL  H. 

U.K.  Hill-Farm  Output  8/9 

COLLINS,  EDWARD  C. 

U.S.  Foods  Future  in  Venezuela-Colombia — with  W.  B. 

Cobb,  Jr 3/8 

COLOMBIA 

U.S.  Foods  Face  Uncertain  Future — E.  C.  Collins  and 

W.  B.  Cobb,  Jr ■ 3/8 

Cuts  Soybean  Area — A.  R.  Persi 4/26 

Brazil  Wants  Coffee  Rebound,  Colombia  Fears  Surplus 

— L.  C.  Hurt 5/3 

Cattle  Output  on  the  Rise — C.  Van  Cotthem  6/14 

Farm  Exports  To  Double  in  1976 — A.  R.  Persi  ....  9/20 

COLLINS,  EDWARD  C. 

U.S.  Foods  in  Venezuela-Colombia — with  W.  B.  Cobb,  Jr.  3/8 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  (CCC) 

CCC  Export  Sales  Credit  in  FY  76 — D.  O.  Stevens  . . 10/11 


COMMON  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 
(See  European  Community) 

CORN  (See  grain) 

CORONAKIS,  BASIL 


U.S.  Seed  in  Greece — with  W.  L.  Phillipsen 8/9 

COTTON 

U.S.  Policy  Outlined — J.  H.  Stevenson 1/5 

French  Curtail,  Shift  Import  Trade  1/5 

Turkey  Cuts  Acres,  Production  Sharply  1/12 

Foreign  Area,  U.S.  Export  Prospects — W.  L.  Davis  ...  2/16 

Stocks  May  Make  Venezuela  Net  Exporter  2/16 

Mexican  Farmers  Shift  to  Food  Crops — R.  W.  Johnson  3/29 
Improved  Prospects  Noted  in  Far  East — D.  G.  Williams  5/10 

World  Cotton  Today — J.  H.  Stevenson  5/31 

In  the  USSR— R.  B.  Evans 6/14 

India  Changes  Rules  8/16 

Portugal  To  Buy  U.S.  Grain,  Oilseeds,  Cotton — J.  Lopes  9/13 
Italy’s  Textile  Firms  Expanding  Fiber  Use — D.  L. 

Pritchard  10/25 

Harvest  May  Set  Record  in  USSR  12/20 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Czechs  Boost  Farm  Output — N.  Thuroczy  3/8 

Meat  Output  To  Rise  10/18 

Drought  Cuts  Farm  Outlook  in  1976  12/20 


D 


DAIRY 

Libya  Accents  Production  of  Meat,  Milk — H.  Steiner  . . 1/5 

EC  To  Reduce  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Surplus  4/26 

EC  Surpluses  May  Worsen  in  1976 — L.  J.  Fleck 4/26 

Turkey  Improving  Industry — Y.  Z.  Durusoy 6/14 

Cut  Output,  Raise  Prices,  Australia’s  Dairies  Ask — 

H.  J.  Dirks 7/19 

Whey  Use  Plagues  World  Industry — D.  R.  Strobel  ....  8/2 

Hungary’s  Milk-Output  Drop  10/4 

DAVIS,  WILLIAM  L. 

Foreign  Cotton  Area  Expands,  U.S.  Export  Prospects 

Improve  2/16 

DEATHERAGE,  ABNER  E. 

New  Markets,  Uses  Sought  for  U.S.  Tallow  and  Grease  3/1 
DECOURCY,  JOHN  S. 

Malaysia  Strengthens  Palm  Oil  Sector 9/27 

DENMARK 

Fishmeal  Exports  Off  2/9 

U.S.  Meat,  Sheep  Exported  to  Denmark,  India 3/22 

U.S.  Seed  Sales  Force  Danish  Stock  Buildup  6/14 

DENNEY,  WAYNE  E. 

Upturn  in  Asia’s  Rice  Imports — with  A.  H.  Gill  11/15 

DICOSTANZO,  SI  DON  I A R. 

World  Food  Prices 2/9,  4/5,  6/7,  8/9,  10/4,  12/6 

DIRKS,  HARLAN  J. 

Cut  Output,  Raise  Prices,  Australian  Dairies  Ask 7/19 

Australia  Aggressively  Promotes  Farm  Exports  11/29 


DOBBINS,  WILLIAM  F.  p 

FAS  Exhibits:  Showcases  for  U.S.  Foods 8/23 

DUDLEY,  JERRY 

U.S.  Foods  in  Spain,  Canary  Islands — with  D.  Harris  . . 2/16  ' FI 

DULL,  REX  E.T.  j f| 

More  Gains  in  Coffee  and  Tea  Prices — with  W.  C. 

Bowser,  Jr 12/20 

World  Cocoa  Prices  Soar  as  Supplies  Tighten 12/20 

DURUSOY,  YUSUF  Z. 

Turkey  Improving  Dairy  Industry  6/14 

DWOSKIN,  PHILIP  B. 

Processed  Food  Exports — with  V.  L.  Harness 10/4 


E 

ECUADOR 

Stresses  Irrigation — F.  Serrano  6/28 

Lack  of  Credit  Curbs  Cattle  Imports — M.  C.  Anderson  10/18 

Soybeans  for  Food  11/22 

EGYPT 

Looks  to  West  for  More  Farm  Products — J.  B.  Parker, 

Jr 1/19  f 

Foreign  Investment  in  Egypt — W.  H.  Scofield  7/19 

To  Boost  Sugar  Output — W.  C.  Bowser,  Jr 7/26 

EUROPE,  EASTERN 

Rising  Energy  Costs  Imperil  Imports — T.  A.  Vankai  . . 2/2 

Drought  Alters  Food  Planning — M.  B.  Metrinko 11/8 

EUROPE,  WESTERN 

Drought  7/19 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

Use  of  Vegetable  Oils  Gaining  Over  Animal  Fats — 

W.  C.  Tinklepaugh  1/19 

Reviews  Its  Farm  Policy — O.  Sabatini 3/1 

French  Farmers,  Government  Still  Committed  to  CAP 

— H.  A.  McNitt  3/1 

Push  To  Reduce  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Surplus — M.  R. 

Sharpless  4/26 

Dairy  Surpluses  May  Worsen  in  1976 — L.  J.  Fleck  . . 4/26 

Approves  Record  Hike  in  Grain  Prices  for  1976/77 — 

K.  L.  Murray  5/17 

U.K.-EC  Farm  Policy  Ties  Grow 6/21 

1976  Farm  Programs  Cause  Controversy  in  Britain  . . . 6/21 

Position  on  U.S.  Tariff  Plan  Highlights  Multilateral 

Trade  Negotiations  Problem — J.  F.  Hudson 7/5 

Commission  Reports  on  Drought  Impact  9/27 

U.S. -Canada  Trade  To  Suffer  Little  From  Pact — R.  E. 

Friend  11/15 

EVANS,  ROBERT  B. 

Cotton  in  the  USSR  6/14 

F 

FALCK,  JON  E. 

Port  of  Hamburg  8/16 

FARM  INCOME 

Canada  Sees  25  Percent  Dip  in  Income— C.  E.  Bray  . . 2/2 

European  Community  Reviews — O.  Sabatini 3/1  1 

TRADE  POLICY 

200  Years  of  U.S.  Farm  Trade  Policy:  4 & II — R.  L. 

Tontz  10/26,  11/19  ( 

FERREE,  PAUL  J. 

Peru’s  Agricultural  Reform  Program  1/19 

FERTILIZER 

World  Supplies  Adequate  to  1980/81 — R.  B.  Reidinger  5/17  ( 
FINLAND 

Farm  Leadership  Concerned  Over  Surpluses  5/31 

FISHMEAL 

Danish  Exports  Off 2/9 

FLECK.  LLOYD  J. 

EC  Dairy  Surpluses  May  Worsen  During  1976  4/26 

FLOWERS 

U.S.  Imports  More  Cut  Flowers  2/9 
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Month/Day 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

Conference  Report — R.  W.  Phillips  1/12 

Council  Approves  Saouma  Proposals  8/23 

FOOD  PRICES— S.  R.  Dicostanzo  2/9,  4/5,  6/7,  8/9,  10/4,  12/6 
FRANCE 

French  Curtail,  Shift  Cotton  Import  Trade  1/5 

U.S.  Holsteins  at  French  Fair 2/23 

French  Farmers,  Government  Committed  to  CAP — 

H.  A.  McNitt 3/1 

Portugal,  Israel,  and  France  Had  Large  Tomato  Harvest 

— R.  Y.  Uyeshiro  3/15 

France’s  Agriculture — K.  E.  Ogren 4/5 

Slow  Growth  Seen  for  Textured  Soy  Protein — B.  Julien  4/19 

Unlikely  To  Expand  Soybean  Area 5/17 

Boosts  Sugar  Output,  Seeks  Larger  Non-EC  Sales — 

B.  Julien  6/21 

Sorghum  Production  Gains  Favor 6/28 

Poultry  Supply  Rises — K.  E.  Ogren 7/21 

Uptrend  in  Corn  Output  Could  Be  Near  End — X. 

Rouillard  7/26 

Oilseed  Industry  8/16 

Drought  Hits  Grain  Output,  Trade  9/27 

Self-Service-Store  Uptrend  Continues — E.  Browne  ...  11/15 

FRASER,  GORDON  O. 

Key  Trade  Policy  Issues  Affect  Pacific  Markets 4/26 

FRIEND,  REED  E. 

U.S. -Canada  Trade  To  Suffer  Little  From  Canada-EC 

Pact  11/15 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Morocco’s  Early  Vegetable  Trade— F.  J.  Piason  3/1 

Soviet  Production  of  Fresh  Vegetables — A.  O.  Byrne  . . 3/8 

Portugal,  Israel,  France:  Tomato  Harvests — R.  Y. 

Uyeshiro  3/15 

Canadian  Fruit  Crops  Large  in  1975  3/29 

World  Potato  Producers  Up  Plantings — F.  E.  Hokana  6/21 

Australia’s  Citrus  Output  in  1975/76  8/23 

India  Boosting  Output  for  Export — J.  B.  Parker,  Jr.  . . 9/20 

Sweet  Cherry  Area,  Output  Up  in  Japan 9/27 

Brazil  Extends  Its  Lead  as  Orange  Juice  Exporter 10/4 

U.S.  Citrus  Exports — E.  Bauer  10/25 

U.S.  Blueberry  Shipments  Up  11/22 

Irish  Potato  Output  Up  11/22 

World’s  Canned  Pineapple  Output,  Trade  Slump 11/29 

World  Potato  Production  Down,  U.S.  Output,  Exports 

Up — F.  E.  Hokana 12/6 


G 


GEERKEN,  FORREST  K. 

Development  Program  in  South  Italy  1/12 

GERMANY,  WEST 

U.S.  Mink  Fashions  Draw  Fur  Buyers 7/12 

Port  of  Hamburg — J.  E.  Falck  8/16 

Imports  Less  U.S.  Tobacco  in  1975  9/27 

GILBERT,  ALVIN  E. 


Morocco  Seeks  Sugar  Self-Sufficiency — with  V.  Biolley  5/24 
GILL,  AMJAD  H. 

Upturn  in  Asia’s  Rice  Imports  Anticipated — with  W. 


Denney  11/15 

GOLDICH,  JUDITH 

Soviet  Vegetable  Oil  Supplies  Dip — D.  Schoonover  . . 2/23 

Soviet  Hard-Currency  Trade  Deficits  Seen  Escalating  . . 6/28 

Soviet  Grain  Prospects  Up — with  F.  Pope,  Jr 7/5 

GOOLSBY,  O.  HALBERT 

Improving  World  Economy  May  Boost  U.S.  Farm 

Exports  8/2 

U.S.  Exports  to  Mexico  Clouded  by  Peso  Devaluation  10/25 

GRAIN 

Australian  Grains  Stage  Rally 1/5 

Easing  Seen  in  World  Situation  1/12 

Argentina’s  Wheat  Exports  Highest  in  Decade — J.  P. 

Rudbeck  1/12 


Month/Day 


Mexican  Crops  Recover  From  1974/75  Lows 1/19 

Record  Crops  Lift  World  Rice  Supply — W.  Beeghly  . . 1/26 

Venezuela  To  Continue  as  Importer 2/2 

Bulgaria  Stresses  Grains,  Oilseeds  2/9 

Bangladesh  Crops  on  Uptrend,  Imports  Heavy 2/9 

Most  Northern  Hemisphere  Winter  Grains  Faring  Well  2/23 

Turkey  Harvests  Large  Wheat  Crop 3/1 

Czechs  Boost  Farm  Output,  Feed  Imports  Rise — N. 

Thuroczy  3/8 

Brazil  Hopes  for  Rebound  in  Wheat  4/5 

Saudi  Arabia’s  Wheat  Output  Up 4/5 

Lower  Ocean  Freight  Rates  Boon  to  U.S.  Trade — E.  I. 

Reinsel  4/12 

Iran  Boosting  Wheat  Storage  4/12 

Western  Canada’s  Packers  Question  Rail  Rates — Q.  M. 

Morgan  4/12 

Feed  Needs  Increasing  in  Southeast  Asia 4/19 

Ireland  Increases  Wheat  Plantings  4/19 

Large  USSR  Inputs  Fail  To  Boost  Harvest  4/26 

Drought  Cuts  Production  in  Argentina — J.  P.  Rudbeck  5/3 
Netherlands  Increases  Use  of  Nongrain  Items  in  Feed — 

A.  S.  Wood  5/10 

Abundant  World  Crop  for  1976/77  5/10 

EC  Approves  Record  Hike  in  Prices  for  1976/77 — 

K.  L.  Murray  5/17 

Bell  Looks  at  Commercial  U.S.  Rice  Markets 6/7 

Sorghum  Gains  Favor  With  French  Farmers 6/28 

North  Africa  Anticipating  Near-Record  Wheat  Crops — 

K L.  Murray  7/5 

Soviet  Prospects  Up — J.  G.  Goldich  and  F.  Pope,  Jr.  7/5 
Argentina  Ups  Wheat  Output,  Exports — J.  P.  Rudbeck  7/12 

Turkey’s  Wheat  Crop  Way  Up  7/12 

Port  of  Hamburg:  Vital  Link  for  U.S.  Grains — J.  E. 

Falck  8/16 

Syria  Pushes  Improvements  in  Storage,  Transport — 

S.  Pitcher  8/30 

Drought  Clouds  Australian  Wheat,  Livestock  Prospects  8/30 

PRC  Prospects  Less  Promising — M.  R.  Larsen  9/6 

Brazil — Striving  for  Wheat  Self-Sufficiency — 

P.  Buzzanell  9/13 

Imports  Help  To  Meet  Spain’s  Feedgrain,  Soybean 

Needs — R.  L.  Barnes  9/13 

Portugal  To  Buy  U.S.  Grain,  Oilseeds,  Cotton — J.  Lopes  9/13 

Drought  Hits  French  Output,  Trade  9/27 

Crop,  Export  Prospects  Dim  for  Australian  Wheat — 

R.  K.  Severin  9/27 

Saudi  Arabia’s  Crop  10/4 

Bumper  Crops  Strain  India’s  Storage  Capacity — R.  C. 

Tetro 10/18 

Swiss  Milling  Down  10/25 

Venezuela  Crop  Estimates:  More  Sorghum,  Less  Corn  11/8 
Upturn  in  Asia’s  Rice  Imports  Anticipated — W.  Denney 

and  A.  H.  Gill  11/15 

PRC’s  1976  Prospects  Dimmed- — M.  R.  Larsen  11/15 

U.S.  Grain  Inspection  Agency — T.  O.  Kay 11/29 

U.S.  Still  Major  Supplier  of  Taiwan’s  Imports 12/13 

Argentina’s  Wheat  Crop  and  Exports  Near  Record 

Levels  12/13 

Soviet  Bumper  Grain  Crop  Near  1973  Record  Level — F. 

Pope,  Jr 12/13 

GRAPE 

Canada’s  Growers  Plant  Varieties — G.  C.  Myles  ....  1/12 

GREECE 

Opportunities  for  U.S.  Seed  in  Greece — W.  L.  Phillipsen  8/9 
GREENSHIELDS,  BRUCE  L. 

Japan’s  Farm  Aid  8/16 

GROVES,  GARY 

North  American  Cattle  and  Beef-Veal  Trade 12/13 


H 

HALLOWELL,  ELMER  W. 

Agriculture  Bucks  Skid  in  Italian  Economy 6/7 
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Month/ Day 


HALLQUIST,  JOANN 

UNCTAD  Conference  Adopts  Commodities  Resolution  9/6 
HARNESS,  VERNON  L. 

Processed  Food  Exports — with  P.  B.  Dwoskin  10/4 

HARRIS,  DUGGER 

U.S.  Foods  Face  Uphill  Fight  in  Spain  and  Canary 

Islands — with  J.  Dudley  2/16 

HAVAS,  NICK 

Iran:  Market  for  U.S.  Livestock  5/24 

HAVILAND,  GUY  L„  JR. 

Thai  Sugar  Industry — with  P.  Ratanapanachote  3/29 

Thai  Cattle  Industry  9/6 

HEMPHILL,  ALAN  K. 

Livestock  Prospects  Mixed  in  Central  America-Mexico  11/29 
HESLOP,  G.  EDWARD,  JR. 

Hong  Kong’s  Trade  Rebounds 10/11 

HIRSCH,  HANS  G. 

OECD  Issues  Farm  Policies  Review  5/24 

HOKANA,  FRANKLIN  E. 

USDA  To  Monitor  Export  Sales  Contracts 1/26 

World  Potato  Producers 6/21 

World  Potato  Production  Down,  U.S.  Output,  Exports 

Up  12/6 

HOLZ,  ALAN  E. 

World  Oil,  Meal  Supplies  in  1977  7/19 

Brazil,  Malaysia  To  Gain  More  of  Oil  and  Meal  Market  8/2 

Oilseed  Meal  Imports  Up  in  Six  Markets 8/30 

U.S.  Soybean  Estimate  Cut,  World  Meal  Supply  Lower  9/20 

World  Oil  and  Fat  Output  Downshift 12/13 

World  Oilmeal  Output  Lower  12/20 

HONG  KONG 

Trade  Rebounds — G.  E.  Heslop,  Jr 10/11 

HUDSON,  JOHN  F. 

EC  Position  on  U.S.  Tariff  Plan  Highlights  Multilateral 

Trade  Negotiations  Problem  7/5 

HUME,  DAVID  L. 

Foreign  Market  Access  Vital  Concern  to  U.S.  Agricul- 
ture   8/23 

Prospects,  Problems  for  U.S.  Farm  Trade 11/29 

HUNGARY 

Demand  for  Hungarian  Poultry  Rising — N.  M.  Thuroczy  8/9 

Milk-Output  Drop  Checks  Cheese  Exports  10/4 

HURT,  LESLIE  C. 

Brazil  Wants  Coffee  Rebound,  Colombia  Fears  Surplus  5/3 


I 


INDIA 

Coffee  Production  and  Exports  Up — J.  S.  Thadani  ....  1/5 

Seeks  Higher  Yielding  Seeds — D.  V.  Khosla  2/16 

U.S.  Meat  and  Sheep  Exported  to  Denmark  and  India  3/22 

Crops  Setting  Record  in  1975/76 — I.  E.  Johnson  5/31 

May  Set  Peanut  Output  and  Export  Records  6/14 

Drive  To  Boost  Cashew  Exports  7/19 

Changes  Cotton  Rules  8/16 

Tobacco  Exports  Hold  Steady  in  1976  8/16 

Boosting  Fruit,  Vegetable  Output  for  Export — J.  B. 

Parker,  Jr 9/20 

Bumper  Grain  Crops  Strain  Storage  Capacity — R.  C. 

Tetro  10/18 

Tea  Crop,  Exports  To  Set  Record  11/10 

INDONESIA 

Ups  Farm  Output  8/9 

IRAN 

Develops  Farm  and  Food  Production  2/16 

Boosting  Wheat  Storage  4/12 

U.S.  Farm  Sales  Have  Headed  Downward — M.  E. 

Kurtzig  5/24 

Market  for  U.S.  Livestock — N.  Havas 5/24 

IRAQ 

Iraq  and  Syria:  Markets  for  U.S.  Soybeans — J.  Iso 4/12 

Purchases  U.S.  Frozen  Poultry  5/17 

IRELAND 

Increases  Winter  and  Spring  Wheat  Plantings  4/19 

Launches  Two  More  Fat-Lamb  Cooperatives  4/26 


ISO,  JAMES 

Iraq  and  Syria:  Markets  for  U.S.  Soybeans  4/12 

ISRAEL 

Portugal,  Israel,  and  France  Had  Large  Tomato  Harvest 

— R.  Y.  Uyeshiro  3/15 

Airfreight  Rates  May  Boost  Produce  Exports  10/11 

ITALY 

Development  Program  in  South  Italy — F.  K.  Geerken  1/12 
Agriculture  Bucks  Skid  in  Economy — E.  W.  Hallowell  6/7 

Import  Curb  Has  Mixed  Impact  6/7 

Cotton  Textile  Firms  Expand  Fiber  Use — D.  L. 

Pritchard  10/25 


J 


JAPAN 

Economy  To  Show  Strong  Recovery  in  ’76 3/15 

To  Up  Tobacco  Area  5/3 

Farm  Aid  Ups  Competition  for  U.S. — B.  L.  Greenshields  8/16. 
Food  Exporting  Nations  Seek  Expanded  Japanese  Mar- 
kets— L.  F.  Thomasson 12/27 

Japan-PRC  Trade  Emphasis  Shifts  to  Oil — B. 

Wadsworth  9/6 

Soybean  Feed  Usage  Gaining — J.  Mortimer  9/20 

Sweet  Cherry  Area,  Output  Up  9/27 

JEAN,  CLANCY  V. 

Land  Use,  Income  Assurance  Linked  in  British  Columbia  3/22 
JOHNSON,  IVAN  E. 

India’s  Crops  Setting  Record  in  1975/76  5/31 

JOHNSON,  ROBERT  W. 

Mexican  Farmers  Shift  From  Cotton  to  Food  Crops  . . 3/29 

JULIEN,  BRUNO 

French  Textured  Soy  Protein  Market 4/19 

France  Boosts  Sugar  Output  6/21 


K 


KAY,  THOMAS  O. 

U.S.  Grain  Inspection  Agency  Protects  Buyers  11/29 

KENAF 

Thailand’s  Production,  Exports  Fall  as  Prices  Rise — 

P.  Ratanapanachote  5/3 

How  Guatemala  Came  To  Be  a Producer — W.  C.  Bow- 
ser, Jr 12/13 

KENYA 

Tea  Output,  Usage,  Exports  on  Uptrend — I.  Rose 5/17 

Ecology  Fears  Boost  Pyrethrum  Exports — I.  Rose  ....  1/26 

KHOSLA,  D.  V. 

India’s  Researchers  Seek  Higher  Yielding  Seeds 2/16 

KURTZIG,  MICHAEL  E. 

U.S.  Farm  Sales  to  Iran  5/24 


L 


LACIE 

Project  Launches  Crop  Reports  Via  Satellite — R.  C. 

Torrens  8/30 

LAMBERT,  MILES  J. 

Bulgaria  Seeks  Western  Know-How  2/9 

LAND  CONTROL 

Swiss  Defeat  Measure  in  Referendum — R.  Schwarz  . . 10/18 

LANGEZAAL,  CHRISTIAN  J.  M. 

Dutch  Textile  Industry  2/16 

Dutch  Farm  Groups  Meet  Labor  Needs  9/6 

LARSEN,  MARION  R. 

China’s  Crop  Outlook  Dims 7/5 

PRC  Grain  Prospects  9/6 

PRC’s  1976  Grain  Prospects  Dimmed  by  Adverse 

Weather  11/15 

LEE,  FRANKLIN  D. 

Spain’s  Olive  Industry 10/4 
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Month/Day 


Month/ Day 


LIBYA 

Accents  Production  of  Meat,  Milk — H.  H.  Steiner  ....  1/5 

LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

Libya  Accents  Production — H.  H.  Steiner 1/5 

Soviets  Promote  Yeast  for  Protein  1/5 

Australia’s  Cattle  Problem  1/5 

New  Soviet  Plan  Stresses  Slower  Gains— D.M.  Schoon- 
over   1/19 

Rebound  in  World  Meat  Trade 2/2 

U.S.  Holsteins  Featured  at  French  Fair 2/23 

New  Markets  for  U.S.  Tallow  and  Grease — A.  E. 

Deatherage  3/1 

U.S.  Meat  and  Sheep  Exported  to  Denmark  and  India  3/22 

Mexico’s  Rules  Could  Slow  U.S.  Trade  4/19 

U.S.  Export  Opportunities  for  Meat  Seen  Increasing  . . 4/26 

Demand  May  Lift  Beef  Trade  to  Near  Record  5/10 

Iran:  Market  for  U.S.  Livestock — N.  Havas  5/24 

USSR  Strives  for  Increased  Hog  Production — R.  R. 

Anlauf  5/24 

Hog  Numbers  To  Rise  in  13  Producing  Countries  . . . 5/31 

Cattle  Output  on  Rise  in  Colombia — C.  Van  Cotthem.  . 6/14 

Seminar  Tackles  Problems  in  Shipping  6/28 

Drought  Hits  Cattle  in  South  Australia  6/28 

An  Inside  Look  at  Exporting  7/5 

Gain  Forecast  for  World  Meat  Production  7/26 

USSR’s  Meat  Output  Down  8/9 

Drought  Clouds  Australian  Wheat,  Livestock  Prospects  8/30 
Thai  Cattle  Industry  Sees  Growth — G.  L.  Haviland,  Jr.  9/6 

Rising  Prices  Curb  Chilean  Beef  Eating  9/13 

Mexico’s  Cattle  Industry  Strong  in  1976 — L.  B. 

Thompson  10/11 

Czechoslovak  Meat  Output  To  Rise 10/18 

Ecuador’s  Cattle  Imports — M.  C.  Anderson  10/18 

Rising  World  Meat  Consumption  and  National  Policies 

— B.  K.  Meeker  11/8 

U.S.  Cattle  and  Hogs  Find  Buyers  at  Cremona  Fair  . . 11/15 

Egypt  Bright  Spot  in  Mideastern  Tallow  Market 11/22 

Prospects  Mixed  in  Central  America-Mexico — A.  K. 

Hemphill 11/29 

Change  Marks  North  America  Trade — G.  Groves  ....  12/13 

LOPES,  JAMES 

Spain’s  Farm  Imports  Up  8/2 

Portugal  To  Buy  U.S.  Grain,  Oilseeds,  Cotton 9/13 


Me 


MCDONALD,  JOHN  C. 

Portuguese  Farm  Policies  9/13 

MCNITT,  HAROLD  A. 

French  Farmers,  Government  Still  Committed  to  EC’s 

CAP  3/1 


M 


MALAYSIA 

Palm  Oil  Exports  Up  1/26 

Brazil,  Malaysia  To  Gain  More  of  Oil  and  Meal  Market 
—A.  E.  Holz 8/2 

Strengthening  Palm  Oil  Sector — J.  S.  DeCourcy 9/27 

MARX,  ROBERT  E. 

U.S.  Farm  Exports  to  Africa 6/7 

MEAT  (See  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products) 

MEEKER,  BRICE  K. 

Rising  World  Meat  Consumption  11/8 

METRIC  SYSTEM 

Taking  Over  in  the  United  States — R.  Owen  9/6 

METRINKO,  MONIKA  B. 

Drought  Alters  East  Europe’s  Food  Planning  11/8 

MEXICO 

Grain  Crops  Recover  1/19 

Farmers  Shift  From  Cotton  to  Food  Crops — R.  W. 

Johnson  3/29 

Rules  Could  Slow  U.S.  Cattle  Trade  4/19 


Gains  in  Drive  To  Meet  Food  Needs  5/3 

Cattle  Industry  Strong  in  1976 — L.  B.  Thompson 10/11 

U.S.  Exports  Clouded  by  Peso  Devaluation — O.  H. 

Goolsby  10/25 

Livestock  Prospects  Mixed  in  Central  America — A.  K. 

Hemphill  11/29 

U.S.  Imports  of  Tequila  Hit  20  Million  Liters 12/20 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Major  Market  for  U.S.  Tobacco — H.  F.  Rudd 3/22 

MILLS,  WILLIAM  J. 

U.S.  Poultry  Exports  to  Latin  America  11/8 

MINK 

U.S.  Mink  Fashions  Draw  Fur  Buyers  7/12 

MOE,  LYLE  E. 

Nigerian  Port  Congestion  Fails  to  Stop  U.S.  Exports  . . 2/23 

MORGAN,  Q.  MARTIN 

Western  Canada’s  Packers  Question  Rail  Grain  Rates  . . 4/12 

MOROCCO 

Seeks  Larger  Export  Trade  in  Textiles — D.  G.  Williams  2/9 

Early  Vegetable  Trade  Outlook — F.  J.  Piason  3/1 

Seeks  Sugar  Self-Sufficiency — A.  E.  Gilbert  and  V. 

Biolley  5/24 

Irrigation  Plan — V.  Biolley  5/31 

Citrus  Output  Dips — F.  J.  Piason  6/21 

MORTIMER,  JOHN 

Soybean  Feed  Usage  Gaining  in  Japan  9/20 

MULTILATERAL  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  (MTN) 

Trade  Negotiators  Set  Group  Meetings  2/9 

European  Community  Position  on  U.S.  Tariff  Plan — 

J.  F.  Hudson  7/5 

Developing  Countries  Seek  Special  Treatment  in  MTN’s 

— R.  Riemenschneider 12/27 

MURRAY,  KENNETH  L. 

EC  Approves  Record  Hike  in  Grain  Prices  for  1976/77  5/17 

North  Africa  Anticipating  Near-Record  Wheat  Crops  . . 7/5 

MYLES,  GEORGE  C. 

Canada’s  Grape  Growers 1/12 

Canada’s  Tobacco  Prices  7/12 


N 


NETHERLANDS 

Recession  Shinks  Dutch  Textile  Industry — J.  M. 

Langezaal  2/16 

Farmers  Outperformed  Dutch  Economy  in  1975  3/8 

Increases  Use  of  Nongrain  Items  in  Feed — A.  S.  Wood  5/10 
Farm  Groups  Meet  Labor  Needs — J.  M.  Langezaal  . . . 9/6 

NOVOTNY,  J. 

The  PRC:  Asian  Factor  in  World  Grain  Trade 12/27 

NIGERIA 

To  Import  Meat,  Build  Cattle  Sector 1/19 

Producer  Prices  for  Oilseeds  2/16 

Port  Congestion  Fails  to  Stop  U.S.  Exports — L.  E.  Moe  2/23 

Rising  Cigarette  Use 10/11 

NUTS 

India’s  Drive  to  Boost  Cashew  Exports  7/19 


O 


OCEAN  FREIGHT 

Lower  Rates  Boon  to  U.S.  Grain  Trade — E.  I.  Reinsel  4/12 
OGREN,  KENNETH  E. 

France’s  Agriculture — 1975  4/5 

France’s  Poultry  Supply  Rises 7/12 

OILSEEDS  AND  PRODUCTS 

Philippine  Coconut  Output  Soars  1/5 

EC  Use  of  Vegetable  Oils  Gaining  Over  Animal  Fats — 

W.  C.  Tinklepaugh  1/19 

Canada’s  Oilseed  Crops  Rebound  in  1975  1/26 

Malaysia’s  Palm  Oil  Exports  Up 1/26 

Nigeria’s  Producer  Prices  Hurt  Marketing  2/16 

Soviet  Vegetable  Oil  Supplies  To  Dip — J.  Goldich  and 

D.  Schoonover 2/23 
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Month/ Day 


Month/Day 


Brazil — A Major  Producer — Ups  Area,  Output — J. 

Somers  3/15 

Brazil’s  Export  Incentives  for  Soybeans — J.  Truran  ..  3/15 

Outlook  Better  for  Soybeans  3/22 

Spain’s  Imports  Hit  New  High  4/5 

Polish  Rapeseed  Crop  Peaks,  Oilseed  Imports  Continue  4/5 

Bell  Outlines  Palm  Oil /Soybean  Problem  4/12 

Iraq  and  Syria  Show  Potential  as  Market  for  U.S.  Soy- 
beans— J.  Iso  4/12 

Slow  Growth  Seen  for  French  Textured  Soy  Protein 

Market — B.  Julien  4/19 

Colombia  Cuts  Soybean  Area  in  Response  to  Lower 

Prices — A.  R.  Persi  4/26 

France  Unlikely  To  Expand  Soybean  Area 5/17 

Argentine  Crops  Rebound  6/14 

India  May  Set  Peanut  Output,  Export  Records  ....  6/14 

World  Oil,  Meal  Supplies  Tightening — A.  E.  Holz  ....  7/19 

USSR  Buys  U.S.  Soybeans  8/2 

Brazil,  Malaysia  To  Gain  More  of  Oil  and  Meal  Market 

—A.  E.  Holz 8/2 

French  Industry  Ends  1975  in  Gloomy  Mood 8/16 

Canada  Likely  To  Harvest  Smaller  Crop — D.  W.  Riggs  8/30 

Meal  Imports  Up  in  Six  Markets — A.  E.  Holz  8/30 

Portugal  To  Buy  U.S.  Grain,  Oilseeds,  Cotton — J.  Lopes.  9/13 

Imports  Help  To  Meet  Spain’s  Needs — R.  L.  Barnes  . . 9/13 

Pakistan’s  Fats/ Oils  Imports  High  9/13 

U.S.  Soybean  Estimate  Cut,  World  Meat  Supply  Lower 

—A.  E.  Holz 9/20 

Feed  Usage  Gaining  in  Japan — J.  Mortimer 9/20 

Malaysia  Strengthening  Palm  Oil  Sector — J.  S. 

DeCourcy  9/27 

Soy  Protein,  Meal  Seminars  Stimulate  Soviet  Interest  . . 11/8 

USSR  Becoming  Regular  Customer — G.  C.  Wanamaker  11/8 
Soybeans  for  Food  Accorded  Priority  in  Ecuador  ....  11/22 

World  Output  Downshift  Expected  in  ’77 — A.  E.  Holz  . 12/13 

OLIVES  (Table) 

Spain’s  Industry  Looks  for  New  Markets — F.  D.  Lee. . 10/4 

O’MARA,  CHARLES  J. 

Brazil  Gains  as  Cigarette  Leaf  Exporter 2/16 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  (OECD) 

Issues  Farm  Policies  Review — H.  G.  Hirsch 5/24 

OWEN,  ROBERT 

Metric  System  in  the  United  States 9/6 
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PAARLBERG,  DON 

U.S.  Food  Trade  Policy  and  Developing  Nations 12/13 

PAKISTAN 

Fats/Oils  Imports  Remain  High  in  1976  9/13 

PALM  OIL  (See  Oilseeds  and  Products) 

PARKER,  JOHN  B.,  JR. 

Egypt  Looks  to  West  for  Farm  Products  1/19 

U.S.  Farm  Products  Still  Striking  Oil  in  Mideast  . . 9/20 

India  Boosting  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Output  9/20 

PEANUTS  (See  Oilseeds  and  Products) 

PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  (PRC) 

Crop  Outlook  Dims — M.  R.  Larsen 7/5 

Japan-PRC  Trade  Emphasis  Shifts — B.  Wadsworth  ...  9/6 

Grain  Prospects  Less  Promising — M.  R.  Larsen 9/6 

1976  Grain  Prospects  Dimmed — M.  R.  Larsen 11/15 
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Prospects  12/27 

The  PRC:  Asian  Factor  in  World  Grain  Trade — D.  J. 

Novotny  12/27 

PERSI,  ALFRED  R. 

Colombia  Cuts  Soybean  Area,  Prices  4/26 

Colombia’s  Farm  Exports  To  Double  in  1976  9/20 

PERU 

Agricultural  Reform  Program— P.  J.  Ferree 1/19 

PHILIPPINES 

Coconut  Output  Soars 1/5 

Sugar  Output,  Exports  To  Rise  in  1975/76  4/5 

Ups  Sugar  Output,  Signs  Contracts  6/28 


PHILLIPSEN,  WILFERD  L. 

Opportunities  for  U.S.  Seed  in  Greece — with  B. 

Coronakis  

PHILLIPS,  RALPH  W. 

FAO  Conference  Report  

FAO  Council  Approver  Saouma  Proposals  

PIASON,  FRANK  J. 

Morocco’s  Early  Vegetable  Trade  Outlook  

Moroccan  Citrus  Output  Dips  

PINEAPPLE  (See  Fruits  and  Vegetables) 

PITCHER,  SHACKFORD 

Syria  Pushes  Improvements  in  Grain  Storage  Transport 
POLAND 

Rapeseed  Crop  Peaks,  Oilseed  Imports  To  Continue  . . . 

U.S.-Polish  Teams  Talk  Trade  

POPE,  FLETCHER,  JR. 

USSR  Reveals  1975  Agricultural  Shortfalls 

Soviet  Grain  Prospects  Up — J.  G.  Goldich 
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Portugal,  Israel,  and  France  Had  Large  Tomato  Harvest 
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World  Output  Recouping — M.  F.  Bowser 
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Ecology  Fears  Boost  Kenyan  Exports — I.  Rose 
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Thai  Sugar  Industry — with  G.  L.  Haviland,  Jr 

Thailand’s  Kenaf  Production  

Thailand’s  Pineapple  Output  

REIDINGER,  RICHARD  B. 
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REINSEL,  EDWARD  I. 
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RIGGS,  DAVID  E. 
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ROSE,  IRENE 

Ecology  Fears  Boost  Kenyan  Pyrethrum  Exports 

Kenya’s  Tea  Output  

ROUILLARD,  XAVIER 
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ROURK,  J.  PHILLIP 
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Argentina  Ups  Wheat  Output  
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Canadian,  U.S.  Tobacco  Farmers  Face  Same  Problems. 
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SA  BATIN  I,  OMERO 

, EC  Farm  Policy,  Some  Changes  Expected  3/1 

5AUDI  ARABIA 

Affluent  Saudis  Increase  Imports  of  Some  U.S.  Foods — 


J.  B.  Parker,  Jr 2/9 

Wheat  Output  Up 4/5 

1 Expects  Large  Cereals  Crops 10/4 

SCHOONOVER,  DAVID  M. 

New  Soviet  Plan  Stresses  Slower  Livestock  Gains  ....  1/19 

Soviet  Vegetable  Oil  Supplies  To  Dip  Sharply — with 

J.  Goldich 2/23 

SCHWARZ,  REINHOLD 

Swiss  Land  Control  Measure  10/18 

SCOFIELD,  WILLIAM  H. 

Foreign  Investment  in  Egypt  7/19 

SEED 

Opportunities  for  U.S.  Seed  In  Greece — W.  L.  Phillip- 

sen  and  B.  Coronakis  < 8/9 

SERRANO,  FRANCISCO 

Ecuador  Stresses  Irrigation  6/28 

SEVERIN,  KEITH  R. 

Crop,  Export  Prospects  Dim  for  Australian  Wheat  ...  9/27 

SHARPLESS,  MATTIE  R. 

EC  To  Reduce  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Surplus  4/26 

SOMERS,  JOSEPH 

Brazil — A Major  Soybean  Producer 3/15 

SORGHUM  (See  Grain) 

SOVIET  UNION 

Soviets  Promote  Yeast  for  Livestock  Protein 1/5 

Data  Show  November  Hog  Drop 1/12 

New  Plan  Stresses  Slower  Livestock  Gains — D.  M. 

Schoonover  1/19 

Sugarbeet  Harvest  Below  Target 2/9 

Vegetable  Oil  Supplies  To  Dip  Sharply  2/23 

Production  of  Fresh  Vegetables  Faltered  in  1975  ....  3/8 

Reveals  1975  Agricultural  Shortfalls — F.  Pope,  Jr.  ...  3/15 

Larger  Inputs  Fail  To  Boost  Grain  Harvest  4/26 

Strives  for  Increased  Hog  Production  Efficiency — R.  R. 

Anlauf  5/24 

Cotton — R.  B.  Evans 6/14 

Implications  for  the  U.S.  of  Soviet  5-Year  Plan 6/21 

Hard-Currency  Trade  Deficits  Seen  Escalating — J.  G. 

Goldich  6/28 

Grain  Prospects  Up — J.  G.  Goldich  7/5 

Buys  U.S.  Soybeans  8/2 

Meat  Output  Down  8/9 

Becoming  Regular  Soybean  Customer — G.  C.  Wana- 

maker  11/8 

Soy  Protein,  Meal  Seminars  Stimulate  Interest 11/8 

Cotton  Harvest  May  Set  Record  12/20 

SOYBEANS  (See  Oilseeds  and  Products) 

SPAIN 

U.S.  Foods  in  Spain  and  Canary  Islands — D.  Harris 

and  J.  Dudley  2/16 

Expects  Larger  Crops  in  1976  3/1 

Imports  of  Oilseeds  Hit  New  High 4/5 

Farm  Imports  Up — J.  Lopes  8/2 

Imports  Help  To  Meet  Feedgrain,  Soybean  Needs — 

R.  L.  Barnes  9/13 

STEINER,  HERBERT  H. 

Libya  Accents  Production  of  Meat,  Milk  1/5 

STEPHENS,  KENNARD  O. 

CCC  Export  Sales  Credit  Hits  $621  Million  in  FY  ’76.  10/11 

STEVENSON,  JOSEPH  H. 

U.S.  Cotton  Policy  Outlined  at  International  Meeting.  . 1/5 

World  Cotton  Today  5/31 

STROBEL,  DAVID  R. 

1975’s  U.S.  Poultry  Exports  High  4/12 

Whey  Use  Plagues  World  Dairy  Industry 8/2 

SUGAR 

Strong  Growth  Seen  for  Thai  Industry — L.  Haviland, 

Jr.,  and  R.  Ratanapanachote  3/29 

Philippine  Output,  Exports  To  Rise  in  1975  4/5 


Month/Day 


Morocco  Seeks  Self-Sufficiency  by  1985 — A.  E.  Gilbert 

and  V.  Biolley  5/24 

France  Boosts  Output,  Seeks  Larger  Non-EC  Sales — 

B.  Julien 6/21 

Philippines  Ups  Output  6/28 

Egypt  To  Boost  Output — W.  C.  Bowser,  Jr 7/26 

U.K.  Boosting  Output — C.  J.  Warren  8/30 

SWITZERLAND 

Poultry  and  Egg  Output,  Imports  Decline 10/4 

Swiss  Defeat  Land  Control  Measure — R.  Schwarz  ....  10/18 

Grain  Milling  Down 10/25 

SWEDEN 

Sweden’s  Farmers  Strongly  Represented  in  New  Coali- 
tion Government  12/27 

SYRIA 

Iraq  and  Syria  Show  Potential  as  Markets  for  U.S. 

Soybeans — J.  Iso 4/12 

Farm  Prospects  Brighter 8/23 

Pushes  Improvements  in  Grain  Storage — S.  Pitcher  ....  8/30 
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TAIWAN 

U.S.  Still  Major  Supplier  of  Grain  Imports 12/13 

TALLOW  (See  Livestock) 

TEA 

Kenya’s  Output,  Usage,  Exports  on  Uptrend— I.  Rose  . . 5/17 

India’s  Crop,  Exports  To  Set  Record 11/10 

TETRO,  ROBERT  C. 

Bumper  Grain  Crops  Strain  India’s  Storage  10/18 

TEXTILE 

Morocco’s  Export  Trade  in  Textiles — D.  G.  Williams  . . 2/9 

Dutch  Textile  Industry — C.  J.  M.  Langezaal  2/16 

Canadian  Industry  Struggles  With  High  Costs — J.  R. 

Butler  8/16 

THADANI,  J.  A. 

India’s  Coffee  Production  and  Exports 1/5 

THAILAND 

Growth  Seen  for  Sugar  Industry — G.  L.  Haviland  and 

P.  Ratanapanachote  3/29 

Future  as  Rice  Exporter  Questioned — S.  Wibulseth  ...  4/5 

Kenaf  Production,  Exports  Fall — P.  Ratanapanachote. . 5/3 

Pineapple  Output  Gains— P.  Ratanapanachote 8/16 

Cattle  Industry  Sees  Growth — G.  L.  Haviland,  Jr 9/6 

THOMASSON,  LARRY  F. 

Food  Exporting  Nations  Seek  Expanded  Japanese  Mar- 
kets   \....  12/27 

THOMPSON,  L.  BEN 

Mexico’s  Cattle  Industry  Strong  in  1976  10/11 

THUROCZY,  NICHOLAS  M. 

Czechs  Boost  Farm  Output,  Feed  Imports  Rise  3/8 

Demand  for  Hungarian  Poultry  Rising  -8/9 

TINKLEPAUGH,  WILLIAM  C. 

EC’s  Use  of  Vegetable  Oils  Gaining  Over  Animal  Fats  1/19 
TOBACCO 

Brazil  Gains  as  Cigarette  Leaf  Exporter — C.  J.  O’Mara  2/16 


Middle  East-Africa,  Major  Market  for  U.S.  Tobacco — 


H.  F.  Rudd  3/22 

Japan  To  Up  Area 5/3 

Canada’s  Prices  Continue  Below  Guarantee — G.  C. 

Myles  7/12 

Burley  Marketing  and  Trade  Improving 7/19 

Indian  Tobacco  Exports  Hold  Steady  in  1976  8/16 

West  Germany  Imported  Less  U.S.  Tobacco  in  1975  . . 9/27 

Nigeria’s  Rising  Cigarette  Use  10/11 

Canadian,  U.S.  Tobacco  Farmers  Face  Same  Problems 

— H.  F.  Rudd  11/22 

U.K.  Imports  of  U.S.  Leaf  Off 12/13 

TOMATO  (See  Fruits  and  Vegetables) 

TONTZ,  ROBERT  L. 

200  Years  of  U.S.  Farm  Trade  Policy,  I,  II 10/18,  10/25 

TORRENS,  ROBERT  C. 

LACIE  Crop  Reports  Via  Satellite 8/30 
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TRADE 

Farm  Exports  Push  U.S.  Trade  to  Record  Surplus  for 

1975— S.  E.  Breedlove  2/23 

Key  Policy  Issues  Affect  Pacific  Markets — G.  O.  Fraser  4/26 

Butz  Sees  Need  for  Expanded  Farm  Trade 5/24 

Soviet  Hard-Currency  Trade  Deficits — J.  G.  Goldich..  6/28 
Japan-PRC  Emphasis  Shifts  to  Oil — B.  Wadsworth  . . . 8/6 

U.S. -Canada  Trade  To  Suffer  Little  From  Canada-EC 

Pact — R.  E.  Friend  11/15 

World’s  Canned  Pineapple  Output,  Trade  Slump  ....  11/29 

Prospects,  Problems  For  U.S.  Farm  Trade— David  L. 

Hume  11/29 

U.S.  Food  Trade  Policy  and  the  Developing  Nations — 

D.  Paarlberg  12/13 

TRADE  FAIRS  AND  EXHIBITS 

FAS  Holds  Overseas  Food  Shows  4/19 

FAS  Sponsors  Far  East  Trade  Events 6/21 

FAS  Exhibits — W.  F.  Dobbins  8/23 

700  U.K.  Agents  and  Buyers  Try  U.S.  Products  at 

Foodex  11/1 

U.S.  Cattle,  Hogs  at  Cremona  Fair  11/15 

Tokyo  Show  a Success,  MEF  To  Open  Office 12/20 

TRURAN,  JAMES 

Brazil’s  Export  Incentives  for  Soybeans 3/15 

TURKEY 

Cuts  Cotton  Acres,  Production  Sharply  1/12 

Harvests  Large  Wheat  Crop  3/1 

Improving  Dairy  Industry — Y.  Z.  Durusoy  6/14 

Wheat  Crop  Way  Up 7/12 


U-V 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

U.K.  Farm  Outlook  3/22 

EC’s  1976  Programs 6/21 

U.K. -EC  Farm  Policy  Ties  Grow 6/21 

Hill-Farm  Output — M.  H.  Cohen  8/9 

Boosting  Sugar  Output — C.  J.  Warren 8/30 

Imports  of  U.S.  Leaf  Off 12/13 

UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON  TRADE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  (UNCTAD) 

Conference  Adopts  Commodities  Resolution — J.  Hall- 

quist  9/6 

URUGUAY 

Farm  Exports  To  Increase  in  1976  4/19 
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UYESHIRO,  RONALD  Y. 

Portugal,  Israel,  and  France:  Tomato  Harvests 3/15 

VAN  COTTHEM,  CARLOS 

Cattle  Output  on  Rise  in  Colombia 6/14 

VANKAI,  THOMAS  A. 

Energy  Costs  Imperil  East  Europe’s  Import  Growth. . . 2/2 

VENEZUELA 

To  Continue  as  Grain  Importer 2/2 

Cotton  Stocks  May  Make  Venezuela  Net  Exporter — 

J.  W.  Willis  2/16 

U.S.  Foods  Face  Uncertain  Future — E.  C.  Collins  and 

W.  Cobb,  Jr 3/8 

Pushes  Farm  Programs 7/19 

Crop  Estimates:  More  Sorghum,  Less  Corn 11/8 
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WADSWORTH,  BRYANT 

Japan-PRC  Trade  Emphasis  Shifts  to  Oil 9/6 

WANAMAKER,  GEORGE  C. 

USSR  Becoming  Regular  Soybean  Customer  11/8 

WARREN,  CLINE  J. 

U.K.  Boosting  Sugar  Output  8/30 

WHEAT  (See  Grain) 

WHEY  (See  Dairy) 

WILBULSETH,  SUPAT 

Thailand’s  Future  as  Rice  Exporter  Questioned  4/5 

WILLIAMS,  DUDLEY  G. 

Morocco  Seeks  Larger  Export  Trade  in  Textiles  2/9 

U.S.  Cotton  Prospects  in  Far  East  5/10 

WILLIS,  JAMES  W. 

Cotton  Stocks  May  Make  Venezuela  Net  Exporter  . . . 2/16 

WINBERG,  CARL  O. 

Food  Rationing  in  Bangladesh  3/29 

WITUCKI,  LAWRENCE  A. 

New  Role  Seen  for  South  African  Agriculture 11/22 

WOOD,  ANSEL  S. 

Netherlands  Increases  Nongrain  Items  in  Feed 5/10 

WORLD  FOOD  PRICES  2/9,4/5,6/7,8/9,10/4,12/6 

WORLD  WEATHER  1/5,  2/2,  3/1 


Y 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Imports  Still  High — Despite  Farm  Gains  5/3 
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